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NATIONAL REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


JULY 1949 


Annual Labour Party Conference at Blackpool and of 

the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Paris. We will 
consider the home event first, and we strongly urge our readers 
to turn at once to the article by Mr. Angus Maude and to 
study his first-hand impressions, before they do us the 
honour of perusing our comments. 


Tas month has been a month of conferences: of the 


The Bosses Win 


HE main point at issue at Blackpool was nothing less 
than this: was Socialism to be maintained in all its 
pristine purity, or was it to undergo drastic modification 
and tacitly admit the force of much (if not all) that has been 
said against it throughout its troublesome career? At 
Shanklin the Executive had decided on compromise ; had 
decided, that is to say, to leave Socialism, like the sea-nymph 
Calypso, on her island (in this case the Isle of Wight), and to 
sail home to the more solid consolations of common sense, 
which had lain neglected for so long. This was the decision 
of the bosses. They returned to the mainland resolved that 
their own conversion should be endorsed and emulated by 
the Party. Blackpool was their chosen battle-ground : 
Blackpool, where those of uneasy mind and conscience could 
quickly forget themselves in the Fun Fair, and where the 
tension between ‘‘ Government and the governed” could 
be relaxed in a heady off-duty atmosphere of make-believe. 
And the bosses won. By a mixture of casuistry and not 
over-scrupulous stage-management, they got their way. 
The significance of this victory can hardly be exaggerated, 
and it will be writ large in the history of our own and other 
lands. 
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Morrison’s Achievement 


HE principal architect of this historic apostasy is Mr. 

Herbert Morrison. Lacking both the inveterate Trades 

Union animus against management and the theoretical 
obsessions of the academic Socialist, he has always tended 
to favour a more experimental and practical approach to 
problems than .most of his confederates, while carefully 
avoiding the stigma of outright heresy. He has, it is true, 
been an advocate—and probably a whole-hearted advocate— 
of public ownership, but he set his face long ago against 
workers’ control, and was for many years at loggerheads with 
Bevin on the proper organisation for nationalised industries. 
In spite of his Socialist predilections, he instinctively recog- 
nised that business and politics were separate spheres of 
action, and that industrial efficiency was unlikely to be 
promoted by a system of management which was based on 
the analogy of political democracy. Moreover, it is evident 
that, in the light of experience, he is now changing his mind 
on the merits of public ownership itself. 


A Farewell to Dreams 


ERE is a most suggestive passage from his speech at 
Blackpool :— 


“ The 1945 election was a relatively easy one to face .. . behind 
it all there was forty years of thought and propaganda. In the 
shaping of the new programme, however, we have tended to pass 
from the obvious results of forty years of thought and propaganda 
into a new field and explore new policies. . . .” 


He was alluding, no doubt, to the new conception of ‘‘ com- 
petitive public enterprise,” which, if worked fairly, would 
not be a Socialist system at all. Policies which seemed 
“obvious” to thinkers and propagandists in the carefree 
days of opposition, no longer seem so obvious to statesmen 
writhing in the toils of office. “‘ Facts,”’ writes Mr. Churchill, 
“are better than dreams.” Socialists, of course; prefer 
ve but they are now being forced to look facts in the 
ace. 


The Socialist N.E.P. 


HE Socialist bosses have indeed decided to follow the 
example of Lenin. They have introduced an almost 
exact equivalent of his N.E.P. A short extract from 


Sir Bernard Pares’s History of Russia will illustrate what we 
mean :— 
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“ Already in the early months of 1921, fully appreciating the 
critical character of the situation, Lenin . . . carried through the 
so-called New Economic Policy . . . or economic retreat, which 
attempted to retain Communism as the principle of government 
while shelving it as far as was necessary in practice . . . private 
trade was licensed, but under conditions which did not guarantee 
it any stability. The vast officialdom created at the outset . . . was 
reduced by the abolition of numbers of superfluous posts. The 
Government turned eagerly to the.capitalist world, which it did not 
cease to threaten, for the resources required to maintain its own 
control in Russia.” 


For Communism read Socialism, for Russia read Great 
Britain, and the parallel is perfect! Of course we must 
allow for temperamental differences between our present 
rulers and the Bolsheviks. But Socialists have a family like- 
ness the world over, whether their hands are dripping with 
blood or with the milk of human kindness. We do not believe 
in the inevitability of Socialism, gradual or otherwise. It is 
a poisonous, pernicious and utterly erroneous theory. And 
we must beware of it more especially when it wears the 
deceptive aspect of concession and compromise. The Socialist 
N.E.P. is certainly worth a good laugh: but is not worth 
the vote of one single intelligent elector. 


Aneurin the Apostate 


NE of the most sensational features of the Conference 

was the line taken by Mr. Aneurin Bevan. Mr. Maude 

remarks that as he spoke it seemed ‘‘ that there was an 
audible twang, as though the string of a harp had broken 
suddenly in heaven.’”’ (We would suggest that such other- 
worldly reactions as there may have been were more probably 
in another quarter!) Only a Welshman could have aroused 
adult people to a state of fervid enthusiasm, while in the very 
act of trampling on their dearest delusions. Mr. Bevan is 
indeed in the Merlin tradition if he can retain his popularity in 
the Party while dissociating himself from the ideas and 
passions which have swept him into prominence. Yet this is 
what he appears—so far at least—to have done. He was 
given the biggest ovation of the Conference and his name was 
again top of the list in the elections to the new Executive. 
Mr. Maude thinks that by speaking as he did, by showing 
himself to be an exponent of the ‘‘ New Economic Policy,”’ he 
has served notice that he does not intend to become the 
leader of an ultra-Left splinter-group. We wish we could 
feel entire confidence that this is, and will remain, his intention. 
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Democrat or Demagogue ? 


N the speech which he made on the eve of the Conference, 
J=s which was solemnly denounced by Mr. Churchill, he 

made the outrageous observation that, if the Tories won the 
next election, 


“The road to progress by means of democratic government is 
closed. . . . All the roads are closed except the roads to tyranny 
and oppression. All the roads are closed except the roads to civil 
war. All the roads are closed except to the blood-bath that is the 
history of mankind.” 


But we are now given to understand that he meant by this 
that a Tory victory would throw the workers into the arms 
of the Communists and so precipitate a violent clash, which 
could be avoided if “moderate” Socialism were given a 
chance to dig itself in. This may indicate that he is aware 
that a further movement towards the Left would be catastro- 
phic, and that he will stand and fall as a ‘‘ Social Democrat.” 
He cannot indeed have many grudges left against society. 
As an ambitious intellectual, he has freed himself without 
overmuch difficulty from the state of manual labour to 
which his birth consigned him. Others can do the same: no 
man is doomed to waste his talents in this country—and Mr. 
Bevan knows it. And he cannot seriously believe that Tories 
delight in the spectacle of slag-heaps and men afflicted with 
silicosis. Nevertheless, we cannot be sure of Bevan’s good 
behaviour out of office. Clearly he will play the game (accord- 
ing to his lights) so long as he is on the winning side. So much is 
obvious from his performance at Blackpool. But will he show 
an equal responsibility in opposition ? That is the question. 
We are not unhopeful that wisdom and decency will prevail, 
but it is certainly possible that he might feel mass strikes were 
the only effective political weapon left to his Party, and so 
become a danger to the Constitution, and even to the internal 
peace, of the country. 


Further Left-Wing Split Not Inevitable 


R. MAUDE expresses one view in his admirable article 

from which we must emphatically dissent. After 

remarking that the Socialist Party is not yet ripe for 
a split, he goes on to say :— 


** Without doubt a split will ultimately take place, for division 
has always been the fate of Parties of the Left and will inevitably 
be so in the future.”’ 
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The word “‘ inevitable ’’ should be expunged from our political 
vocabulary. The future course of events is always an open 
question, which is only begged by Marxists and the dupes of 
other specious interpretations of history. The only conditions 
in which a further serious split need occur in the Labour 
movement would be those of Coalition, which is the strongest 
reason for resisting those tame spirits who advocate such a 
development. The results of Coalition in 1931 were disastrous, 
especially, in the long run, for the Tory Party. It is better 
for the country, and for ourselves, that the Two-Party system 
should be given a chance to reach some sort of equilibrium, so 
that our affairs may cease to be bedevilled by extreme differ- 
ences of principle and the narrow rancours of class. 


Hard Times Ahead 


ORD STRABOLGI also produced a bombshell at the 

Conference. Assuming that an economic blizzard was 

imminent, he urged that Labour should go to the country 
while the going was good. Mr. Herbert Morrison replied 
cryptically that the matter of dissolving Parliament could 
safely ‘‘ be left in the Prime Minister’s competent hands,” 
but professed himself unconvinced that an economic crisis 
was on the way. Mr. Bevan, on the other hand, dropped 
a strong hint in support of Lord Strabolgi’s assumption. 
Referring to the ship-building industry, he said :— 


“ We are asking from . . . the nation a mandate to do whatever 
is necessary to prevent the rise of mass unemployment in the ship- 
building and repairing industry. We know from bitter experience 
that if you get mass unemployment in these trades and districts . . . 
the misery is repeated in all the industries.” 


When a politician of Mr. Bevan’s ilk starts talking about 
unemployment we may be sure there are hard times ahead. 
He would not admit to such a possibility—which is inconsistent 
with Socialist promises—if he were able to persuade himself 
that it was at all remote. 


Prepare for Battle 


HOUGH it is hard to see on what grounds (other than 
those of Party advantage) the Prime Minister could ask 
the King for a Dissolution, we are bound to take account 
of the growing symptoms of an Autumn Election. We have 
just referred to Lord Strabolgi’s outburst and to Mr. Morrison’s 
guarded reply. But Mr. Bevan has been less guarded, and has 
said outright to an audience of Labour Party workers at 
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Clacton: ‘Get ready. The Election cannot be*very long 
delayed.”’ This almost Biblical prophecy of great things to 
come should not be overlooked by any of us on the Tory side. 
The Socialists’ object in appealing prematurely to the country 
will, whatever the official pretext, in fact be none other than 
that which Lord Strabolgi indicated. They must know that 
every month which passes will furnish the electorate with 
fresh evidence of their inadequacy, and some of the leaders 
may in particular be anxious to escape from the nationalisation 
of Iron and Steel—even at the price of defeat. We on our side 
must be prepared for the struggle whenever it comes. We 
must not allow ourselves to be the victims of a surprise attack, 
and we must stand our ground firmly and unflinchingly as 
Conservatives, not demeaning ourselves by any shoddy 
disguises or unholy alliances. For if we cannot win as Conser- 
vatives it would be better for us that our victory were delayed. 


Cripps, the Plausible Fanatic 


HAT have the Socialists to offer? Their ‘‘ New 

Economic Policy” is an interesting phenomenon, 

and we may hope that it marks their first tentative 
modulation towards sanity. But, in its present form, it is a 
grotesque and crude conception, in which Socialist prejudices 
are still far too much in evidence to allow the few random 
elements of sense to be of any real value. We have said 
before, and we say again, that Sir Stafford Cripps is as serious 
a threat to our prosperity as any of his colleagues. He has 
been compelled by the brute force of circumstance to peg the 
food subsidies and to discourage further wage claims until 
production is increased. But there is no virtue in an attitude 
which is only adopted under compulsion. Moreover, Cripps 
has done practically nothing to encourage industry to produce 
more. His monstrously inequitable taxation is a permanent 
brake upon enterprise and a deterrent to thrift. In his speech 
at Blackpool the Chancellor made no attempt to justify the 
inequity of his taxes, which is in fact the most unjustifiable 
feature of them. As a Socialist he takes it for granted that 
taxation should be inequitable, and is merely concerned to 
account for the enormous {otal of taxes which he feels it 
necessary to collect. Even here his argument is quite un- 
convincing, inasmuch as it pre-supposes the maintenance of 
social services on the existing scale, with or without higher 
production: whereas in fact the present cost of the social ser- 
vices is obviously grossly in excess of the nation’s capacity to 
sustain them. 7 
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The Lesson of the Strikes 


HE ghastly fiscal errors of the Socialists are less generally 

condemned than their nationalisation policy, the futility 

of which is now apparent to the whole world. To none, 
moreover, should it be more luminously apparent than to 
the workers in those nationalised industries, whose support 
has not been temporarily bought by disproportionate wage 
concessions. This is surely the principal lesson to be learnt 
from the recent wave of strikes. No doubt Communism is 
still a grave factor in some Trades Unions, and this was 
probably responsible for the dockers’ strike. No doubt 
syndicalism is also still a force to be reckoned with, and Mr. 
Figgins, the N.U.R. leader, made a full-blooded syndicalist 
speech at Blackpool. The Socialist Party has encouraged the 
workers to regard their employers as either sinister profiteers 
or palsied incompetents, and it is therefore not surprising 
that there should be this movement for workers’ participation 
in management. But when we consider the Railway strike, 
we are above all impressed by the fact that nationalisation, 
while it has evidently stimulated syndicalist and other 
chimerical aspirations, has mot converted the supposed grudg- 
ing drudgery of privately-employed workers into a glowing 
and selfless spirit of communal service. Yet this—in the face 
of poor productivity and mounting deficits—would be the 
only possible excuse for further nationalisation. We might 
face with stoic equanimity the prospect of a declining standard 
of living; we might resign ourselves, as tax-payers, to meeting 
the losses on State “enterprises”’ year after year; if we 
could convince ourselves that the nationalised worker was 
thereby becoming a happier and more patriotic person. 


Patriotism above Business as well as Politics 


UT it would of course be absurd and insulting to expect 

anything of the kind. Absurd, because human nature 

cannot be changed by Act of Parliament: insulting, 
because British workers are patriotic enough already. It is 
often said that the Conservative Party made a great mistake 
in 1945 by giving the impression, more especially on its 
posters, that it considered itself to be the only patriotic Party. 
However that may be, it is certainly vital that the great 
overall loyalty which we owe to our country should not be 
confused with the sincere, but necessarily narrower, feelings 
which we indulge in our political—and industrial—disputes. 
And it is one of the most disastrous effects of nationalisation 
that it causes just such a confusion in the industrial sphere. 
We can sympathise with workers who find that they are 
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unable to go out on strike to obtain what they consider fair 
treatment, without at once incurring the grave reproach that 
they are sabotaging the country and committing an un- 
patriotic act. It is all wrong that collective bargaining should 
have such august overtones as these, and the only remedy is to 
put an end to public monopolies at the earliest possible 
moment. 


State Monopolies the Worst 


LL monopolies tend to be vicious : but State monopolies 
are the most vicious of all. The whole majesty of the 
State is implicated in a mere matter of business, and the 
tax-payer foots the bill. Hypocrisy can sink no deeper than 
when Mr. Bevan lashes out at the evils of private monopoly. 


“ British private enterprise has got itself absolutely tangled and 
frustrated by cartels and rings . . . we have decided it is necessary 
to go to the rescue. Three candidates for liberty are already appear- 
ing before the Monopolies Commission.” 


That Commission would do well to turn its attention to the 
various public Boards which the Socialists have set up. Never 
has monopoly been promoted on such a colossal scale, or with 
so little economic justification. Mr. Shinwell was put up by 
the Executive to squash a proposal that the land should be 
nationalised, and one of his main arguments was that such a 
step “might impede production.” Exactly the same. argu- 
ment surely applies to the Iron and Steel Industry, yet the 
Government refuses to reconsider its attitude. Production 
is being deliberately sacrificed to Party prestige. 


Freedom Our Only Hope 


F freedom is to return to our industry and to the economic 

side of our national life, it will certainly not return by 

courtesy of the Socialists. Who but a fool can believe 
them when they say that they will set private enterprise 
free? That even Mr. Bevan is pretending to desire such a 
thing is an interesting sign of the times. But conversions 
which occur within a year of a General Election are always 
suspect! Though their faith in nationalisation is clearly 
crumbling, the Socialists still profess it in principle, if only for 
form’s sake ; and they will be very reluctant to abandon it 
altogether in practice. As it is, they have included in their 
programme a number of proposals for further nationalisation, 
and, worse still, they are content to leave some of our most 
vital industries in the death-grip of public monopoly. Mean- 
while their taxation is steadily eroding those solid upstanding 
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qualities which have made British business the admiration of 
the world. We are not of course suggesting that British business 
men are becoming dishonest : but that they are losing much of 
their buoyancy and independence of spirit is incontestable. 
It is therefore a supreme duty of our Party to remove all 
burdens upon private capital and private enterprise other 
than those which can be proved to contribute to higher 
production and a higher standard of living for our people. 
Egalitarian economics must be exposed as wicked and foolish. 
Bulk purchase must be denounced. Extra-Parliamentary 
control over legitimate private business (such as Mr. Morrison 
seeks to perpetuate) must be resisted. Public monopolies 
must be broken. In short, the whole jerry-built edifice of 
Socialism must be condemned, and we must build anew on the 
firm foundation of freedom. 


Mr. Bevin at Blackpool 


R. BEVIN flew back from Paris to address the Con- 

ference, returning to Paris the same afternoon. He 

has always taken a broadly national line in foreign 
affairs, and there have been times when any Minister less 
trusted and beloved by the Trade Union world would assuredly 
have failed to carry the Party with him. But this year the 
waters were calmer for him than for any-of his colleagues, 
and he gave a review of world affairs and his stewardship 
which was received with almost universal applause. He was 
justified to the full in his claim that great progress had been 
made since last year’s Conference, at least in the field of 
European recovery ; and events have confirmed the belief 
which he expressed that the Conference of the four Foreign 
Ministers would achieve some satisfactory results—though it 
seemed to hang upon a thread throughout its course, which 
lasted nearly a month. The result has proved the wisdom of 
conducting discussions of this kind with some measure of 
secrecy ; throughout the meetings Ministers have seemed to 
sit and talk in a ghostly twilight, their gestures (by comparison 
with previous Conferences) moderate and their voices quiet. 


Paris Not a Failure 


HIS immense improvement in method and temper 
gives perhaps the best assurance that relations between 
East and West will not again be completely broken off. 
As to immediate agreements, the Berlin blockade seems at 
last to be definitely ended, and arrangements have been made 
to keep the Russian and Western zones of Germany in closer 
economic touch. No less important is it that the Powers at 
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last concur upon the main provisions of a peace treaty with 
Austria and that the actual document is to be ready for 
signature by September 1. If this promise be realised, the 
armies of occupation will be out of Austria by the end of the 
year, and the long line of Russian communications through 
Rumania and Hungary will presumably no longer be required. 
It may be that the drastic measures now being taken to purge 
those Governments of all men suspected of a nationalistic 
tinge are in preparation for the withdrawal of the military 
forces which have hitherto dominated the scene. 


Basic Agreement Impossible 


S regards Germany, it was clear from the outset of the 

Conference that no agreement on fundamentals, and 

therefore on German unity, was within reach. The plain 
fact is that Russia will not risk the penetration of Western 
political ideas into her zone, and that the Western Powers 
are equally determined to keep Soviet political ideas out of 
theirs. So Germany will remain divided, and we believe | 
that for the present it is better so. Joint supervision can be 
nothing but an irritant and a sham so long as the Powers 
administering it are so penetrated with mutual distrust that 
one of them insists upon the right to veto anything and 
everything, from matters of no importance like the price of a 
tram ticket in Berlin to great affairs like the level of production 
in the Ruhr and reparation deliveries. That was, to all 
appearance, the Russian demand, and it was rightly regarded 
as unacceptable. No one can want the long and tragic farce 
of the Security Council re-enacted by a smaller company on 
the German stage. 


Petrol Rationing— 


O limitation of our fundamental liberties compares in 
irksomeness with the rationing of petrol, because the 
restrictions imposed upon the general public seem to 
apply to that public alone. Officials (however unimportant 
their functions) appear to use petrol as they please, while 
private activities (even for public ends) are hampered at every 
turn. If this discrimination between the official and un- 
official worlds had applied to the rationing, say, of meat, it 
would not have lasted a month; but petrol rationing—for 
all the grumbling it causes—may still be with us for some 
time, unless public opinion can be brought to bear more 
effectively upon the dislocation to which it is due. 
Everyone knows that the sterling area produces more 
than enough petrol for British needs, and hardly anyone 
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understands why in those conditions petrol should cost this 
country dollars and therefore remain in short supply. Petrol, 
one would suppose, should be_an outstanding example of a 
commodity obtainable with sterling resources in any quantity 
which this country may require. There is certainly no reason 
to fear extravagance in its use with cars costing what they 
do and private incomes stretched to the limit as they now are. 


—aAnd Its Main Cause 


OME light has recently been thrown upon this mystery 

which shows that it is by no means beyond cure. Figures 

issued last month by the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration in Washington reveal that we are selling petrol for 
dollars in very large quantities while at the same time using 
no less than £38,400,000 worth of E.C.A. dollars per annum 
to buy petrol back again. There is, of course, a reason for 
this strange transaction. It is that we sell the oil crude and 
buy it refined, because the refining facilities of the sterling 
area are not sufficient for its needs. 

The obvious remedy is to expand the sterling area’s 
refining facilities ; but that is not so easy as it sounds. The 
machinery, or much of it, has to be bought in the United 
States. It therefore costs dollars, which must come from 
our E.C.A. supply; and American oil interests oppose the 
application of E.C.A. dollars to that purpose because they 
contend that the world’s refining capacity will greatly exceed 
the world demand if refining capacity in the sterling area is 
matched to that area’s own needs. Their case is, moreover, 
not without substance, as most of the Marshall Aid countries 
want their own refining capacity to be amplified. It seems 
therefore that the sterling area is unlikely to be allotted a 
sufficiency of E.C.A. dollars for this particular need. 


Salute to Merchant Adventurers 


S an example of economic tangle, this situation is hard to 
beat. British exports to the United States declined by 
about one-third in April as compared with March and also 

with the monthly average of last year—and this at a time 
when dollar-earning is our greatest need. We accordingly 
wish all possible success to the Dollar Exports Board which 
has just been formed. It is the creation of a committee 
of bankers, industrialists, merchants and Trade Union 
representatives, and consists of highly competent men with 
Sir Graham Cunningham in the chair. Sir Clive Baillieu, the 
chairman of the originating committee, has already issued 
a Report for the assistance of business men and Trade Unions. 
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Thus the Merchant Adventurers are launched, with offices 
in the Board of Trade but on finances derived from private 
funds. 

We do not know if this new body will be empowered to 
make proposals regarding petrol, but we earnestly trust that 
it will. It has been obvious for some time that new and 
drastic measures will be necessary if the gap in our dollar 
trading is to be closed by 1952. Petrol is one of the sterling 
area’s best dollar earners, and it seems grotesque that its 
value in that respect should continue to be off-set by counter- 
charges which can, in fact, be removed. If increased refining 
capacity will in truth enable us to reduce the gap by some- 
thing between £35 millions and £45 millions a year, that 
refining capacity should be obtained. The gap is the thorniest 
of our problems, and no measure which can help so largely 
to solve it should be ruled out by other considerations, 
however grave. 


Set the Lion Free 


HE further result—that petrol in this country would 

at last be free—is less important by comparison ; but 

let not its significance be under-rated. Petrol rationing 
is one of the worst irritants between the general public and 
the official hierarchy which the public pays. It must employ 
a very considerable staff, at corresponding cost to those who 
suffer under it. To de-ration petrol would therefore be a 
substantial economy, when economy is vital in every possible 
way; and it would also greatly reduce the tension of life 
in its present phase. Nothing in fact, apart from larger 
supplies of meat, would do more to remove the general feeling 
that the British lion is wasting in chains and losing the strength 
of his limbs. Restrictions of some kind there must be; but 
all the minor ones should go. Lions, if they cannot be wholly 
free, are more themselves at Whipsnade than in cages at the 
Zoo. 


A Grievous Loss 


OW important it is for this country to earn and save 
dollars in every possible way was emphasised with 
admirable lucidity by Mr. Thomas Finletter, who has 
served for a year as United Minister to the United Kingdom 
in charge of economic co-operation, in his speech at the 
farewell dinner given him by the Pilgrim Society on June 16. 
Mr. Finletter has endeared himself in the course of that year 
to all who have come in contact with him. His interpretation 
of American purpose has always shown a ready understanding 
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of difficulties in this country and in Europe, despite the im- 
patience which they have caused from time to time in the 
United States. He has therefore been a harmonising influence 
of incalculable value, for he has breadth of grasp and 
sympathy combined with an acute capacity in affairs. Sir 
Stafford Cripps is seldom emotional on the personal plane, 
but on this occasion he spoke of “‘ deep and undying affection ”’ 
for the retiring Minister. Mr. Finletter’s departure will 
indeed be grievously felt, and all who have known him will 
wish to be associated with Sir Stafford Cripps’s warm tribute 
to his personality and his work. 


Mr. Thomas Finletter’s Speech 


R. FINLETTER himself surpassed even his own 

high record in his memorable farewell speech. He 

reminded us that Marshall Aid is costing the American 
people about {7 Ios. in taxation annually per head, and that 
American public opinion would not have sanctioned such 
expenditure for merely commercial reasons as a subsidy to 
the export trade. The wave of public opinion which carried 
it is due, as Mr. Finletter said, to a strong consciousness of 
“the interest which the people of the United States have in 
common with the people of the British Commonwealth and 
of the other countries of Western society in the survival of 
that society.” If that consciousness had not prevailed, then 
Marshall Aid would have been “ rejected out of hand.” The 
action meant that the United States has permanently accepted 
responsibilities which it never wanted, and has accepted them 
in full. 

Mr. Finletter went on to discuss the corollary. It must, 
he said, be recognised that no nation could overcome the 
challenge now confronting Western civilisation, alone, and 
that “all the forces of the West—political, military and 
economic—must be combined in one grand policy whose 
purpose must be, not only to save western civilisation as such, 
but to make the whole world a decent and safe place to live 
in.”’ And then, in broad terms, he defined America’s con- 
ception of the “‘ grand policy ” required. Since no American 
of high authority has ever done this so plainly, we attach 
signal importance to what he said. 


The Dollar and Non-Dollar Worlds 


WO points in his exposition were outstanding. The 
first was convertibility of currencies. It would, he 
declared, be impossible to “eliminate frictions and 
create a natural cohesion between the British Commonwealth 
and the United States and the other leading countries of the 
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West ”’ so long as they were divided into two currency areas— 
“a dollar and a non-dollar world.’”’” Even though this con- 
summation would require caution, it was ‘the policy of 
Congress to solve the dollar problem within the short period 
of a little more than four years from the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan ’’—that is, by June 30, 1952. 

There can be no question that the countries of the Common- 
wealth and the United States have a major common interest 
in the ‘‘ grand policy ”’ which is to achieve this end ; but it is 
folly to suppose that it will be achieved solely by the export 
of manufactured goods from the Commonwealth and Europe 
to America, whatever the success of the partners in re-estab- 
lishing the mechanism of multilateral trade. The Common- 
wealth, in particular, will not achieve it, unless the United 
Kingdom Government takes a much broader view of the 
measures required and uses all the dollar-earning capacity of 
the Commonwealth to the utmost extent possible. It is, of 
course, essential that the Merchant Adventurers should make 
a substantial success of their endeavours to expand United 
Kingdom exports to dollar markets ; but the Commonwealth’s 
best dollar-earning exports are not in the United Kingdom 
and require much more attention than has so far been given 
them. 


Malaya’s Contribution 


E have already dealt with the subject of mineral oils, 

and Mr. Finletter’s speech underlines the importance of 

making that export tell to the full. The United States 
Government can help us greatly there. But thereis Malayan rub- 
ber as well, not to speak of smaller exports from that part of the 
world. Few people in this country realise that Malaya’s 
exports to the dollar markets considerably exceed the United 
Kingdom’s exports to the United States and Canada com- 
bined ; and even the United Kingdom Government has 
shown inadequate recognition of it so far. It is essential that 
Parliament and the business world should have more informa- 
tion on that theme, and we shall publish a searching article 
upon it in the next number of this Review. Anxiety on the 
subject is mounting in Malaya at the present time. 


The ‘‘ Unification of Europe ”’ 


R. FINLETTER’S second point was directed to the 
Powers of Western Europe. He called attention to 
the fact that there is in the Economic Co-operatoin 

Administration Act a new provision, added this year, which 
declares it to be the policy of the United States to seek the 
“ unification of Europe” as a part of its administration of 
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Marshall Aid. Most significantly, his emphasis on this 
provision contained no reference to Federalism or to Customs 
Unions and showed his understanding of the British point of 
view. It is natural for the American people, suckled on the 
principles of Federalism and rightly proud of their achieve- 
ments under it, to believe that the ancient nations of Western 
Europe can be welded together in the same way as the Ameri- 
can States; but the history of the British Commonwealth 
since the War of Independence has been entirely different, and 
it presents (in British opinion) a much more practical model 
of the methods by which effective co-operation between 
sovereign nations may be pursued. 


A Divergence of Principle 


HERE is, as Mr. Finletter knows, no difference between 

the United States and Britain on the object to be 

attained, which is, in his own words, “‘ the maximum 
free interchange of currencies and goods and the free move- 
ment of travellers. within the whole Western world ’”—to 
which may be added the pooling of that world’s resources for 
defence. But the constitutional development of the great 
Republic and the Commonwealth has been so divergent over 
a period of 170 years that difference between them upon the 
method by which the “ unification of Europe’ may best be 
furthered is the one subject on which their understanding of 
each other may be seriously impaired. 

Mr. Finletter, we are sure, appreciates that danger and 
understands that Britain cannot and will not depart from 
principles which are as vital to her life and to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth as federalism is to the life and welfare of the 
United States. We believe therefore that the immense service 
which he has rendered to the North Atlantic brotherhood 
during his official mission in Britain is but an earnest of 
service yet to come. Quite apart from the “ unification of 
Europe ” and the methods by which it may best be realised, 
there is a crying need for a closer alignment between British 
and American policy in the Middle and Far East. In both 
those complex and critical areas things are going from bad to 
worse, and nothing but firm handling of the situation on a 
common line by the British and American Governments will 
prevent it from becoming really dangerous. 


Domestic Politics in America 


HIS is all the more essential because, as will be seen from 
Mr. Denys Smith’s article on another page, there is a 
rising conflict between foreign policy and domestic 
politics in the United States. Mr. Hoffmann has denounced 
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with some emphasis the Anglo-Argentine Agreement con- 
cluded with so much pain. We refrain from discussing the 
subject until the grounds of American objection are further 
elucidated ; but it may be assumed that Mr. Hoffmann’s 
vehemence is due to anxiety about the growing tendency of 
Congress to cut down Marshall Aid. Mr. Denys Smith further 
warns us that military aid to Europe in pursuance of the 
North Atlantic Pact is unlikely to be voted without long 
delay, if voted at all, and also that President Truman’s Fourth 
Point—aid to backward areas—will remain a tenuous project 
for some time. ‘‘ There is,” he adds, ‘‘ increased opposition 
to foreign imports and to American policies which encourage 
them,” as well as to policies ‘‘ which build up competitors 
abroad.”’ 


The Crux of Anglo-American Relations 


LL this sounds unpromising if the dollar-gap is to be 

bridged by June 30, 1952; but it is very natural in a 

democracy with acute domestic problems of its own and 
a deficit on its Budget entirely due to its magnanimity in 
helping other democracies out of their pains. There is no real 
depression in the United States; but there is a recession, and 
Europe must be prepared to face some reduction of hoped-for 
American aid. All the more important is it that the Common- 
wealth should neglect no means of closing the dollar-gap 
within its own command. The most serious difficulty ahead 
is that American trade interests may clash with measures on 
the British side which are indispensable to that'end. Petrol, 
rubber, the Argentine—these we have already mentioned, 
and there will assuredly be more. 

Here lies the real crux of Anglo-American relations ; and 
it is heartening to know that many leading Americans like 
Mr. Finletter appreciate our standpoint much better than their 
predecessors, even in very recent times—for any grave 
difference between the Commonwealth and the Republic 
would bring darkness on the world. 


Deadlock over Palestine 


HAT (to pass from trade to politics), is a plain fact of 
which terrible proof confronts us in the Middle East at 
the present time. There is no sign of peace between the 
Arab States and Israel—so far from it that tension is increasing 
and a recurrence of hostilities by no means unlikely. Negotia- 
tion between the Arab States and Israel has made no progress 
for two reasons. The first is the problem of the Arab refugees, 
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who now amount to nearly a million. They are at present 
being maintained at subsistence level in camps administered 
by the Red Cross and other philanthropic agencies on funds 
provided through the United Nations, the private agencies 
bearing the distribution costs ; but only the British subscrip- 
tion of a million sterling has been paid in full, and the funds 
will expire in October if other Powers continue to default on 
their undertakings. The American Government has been 
pressing the [sraeli authorities to allow the repatriation of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 Arab Palestinians ; Mr. Truman has 
made a personal appeal himself. Israel accepts some obliga- 
tion in principle, both as to repatriation and as to financial 
assistance for resettlement ; but it will not commit itself on 
either count until its boundaries have been established by 
agreement. The Arab representatives, on their side, refuse 
to negotiate on other counts until the refugee problem has 
been faced and settled, at least in principle. 


The Future of Jerusalem 


HE other main stumbling-block is the future of 
Jerusalem. Under the United Nations decision of 
November, 1907, an enclave about ten miles square, 
including not only Old and New Jerusalem but also the 
Mount of Olives, Bethany and Bethlehem, was to be placed 
under international jurisdiction. The Assembly has not so far 
departed from that decision, and it is still supported by the 


American Administration. The Arabs are prepared to accept — 


it—provided, of course, that Israel does so. But the Israeli 
Government demands implacably that the whole area of 
Jerusalem shall be under its own administration, though it 
would not object to some form of international trusteeship 
for the actual sites of Holy Places. This attitude is a direct 
challenge to the United Nations ; and the Arabs would never 
agree to it. But it is also surely a matter on which Christen- 
dom is entitled to speak. If there are to be extra-territorial 
buildings in the Jerusalem enclave, they should be estab- 
lished as concessions to the individual Faiths by the inter- 
national regime, not conceded to the international regime by 
one—and that the least numerous—of the Faiths. 


Sedition at Work 


HE situation is dangerous because it is a complex 
of rivalries of which none has sufficient power to establish 
and maintain peace. Israel, the most highly organised, has 
enormous economic and other difficulties to face ; unemploy- 
ment and rising discontent will be difficult to avert. The 
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Mufti is active in seditious agitation throughout the villages 
in Arab Palestine and may cause serious trouble for the 
Transjordan administration which, with little help from others, 
is doing its best for a population which is bitterly conscious 
of the difference between present conditions and those prevail- 
ing under the British Mandate. The feeling in that population 
is one of betrayal and abandonment—a condition easy for 
agitators to exploit. Nor is the Mufti alone in exploiting it. 
There is now passing into Arab Palestine a steady stream of 
Communist propaganda—mainly in the form of leaflets printed 
in Arabic and cleverly designed to convince their readers that 
all their sufferings are due to the self-seeking ambitions and 
rivalries of the Western Powers, more particularly Britain 
and the United States. 


Arab Rivalries 


HE prospects of peace would be brighter if the Arab 

States surrounding Palestine could harmonise their 

aims—in particular, if Transjordan and Syria were able 
to co-operate. But there is no sign of this. Colonel Husni az 
Zaim, the new ruler of Syria, has made terms with Egypt— 
which is rich, whereas Transjordan is poor. He has obtained 
arms from France, is recruiting a force of Palestinian levies, 
and does not seem to look on Transjordan with friendliness. 
Egypt is said to have obtained a fresh supply of munitions 
from Italy (where does Italy get them ?), and has always 
steadily opposed the extension of Transjordan into Arab 
Palestine. Only Transjordan is short of military supplies, 
and Israel protests bitterly at Lake Success because 
Britain, in accordance with her treaty obligations, is reported 
to have at last resumed delivery of them. Palestine is therefore 
becoming another Burma, and no one can predict what 
further strife may be born of the factional rivalries astir in her, 
especially since the Western Powers and the United Nations 
have for the time being completely lost authority. ‘‘ Confront 
the United Nations with a fait accompli, however illegal, and 
they will recognise it.” That is the universal Middle Eastern 
opinion of the Lake Success psychology. 


Two Vital Measures 


beneath this cauldron—and that is agreement between 
Britain and the United States to pursue a common 
line and assert some impartial but steadfast authority. The 
worst of the danger is in Jerusalem ; if the decision of the 
United Nations to internationalise the Jerusalem area is not 
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upheld and enforced, stable peace is not to be hoped for. 
The Archbishop of York made an eloquent appeal for this 
solution in the House of Lords on June 1, and received an 
encouraging reply from the Lord Chancellor. The arguments 
which he and other speakers advanced for internationalisation 
are unanswerable ; but it will not be achieved unless Britain 
and the United States combine to enforce it. The plea 
that force may have to be used is sheer defeatism from which 
the United Nations will hardly recover. Force is assuredly 
legitimate to establish United Nations’ authority when force 
is threatened against it ; and if firmness is shown by the two 
Great Powers in support of the United Nations’ decision, 
resistance is unlikely to be stubborn. 


Immediate Help for Refugees 


HE other urgent necessity is work for able-bodied Arab 

refugees. Long-range schemes for resettlement are in- 

dispensable, but they cannot materialise quickly. Work 
on roads, on the other hand, can be organised immediately, 
and roads are needed in many places. The necessary skilled 
direction is available, and only funds are lacking. It is 
authoritatively stated that £5 million sterling would enable 
at least thirty thousand families to be supported by their 
own breadwinners during the next winter. This is surely a 
simple measure of temporary rehabilitation. Cannot the 
British and American Governments concert to take it imme- 
diately together ? 


The King and the Colonial Empire 


HE KING opened a month of activities connected with 

the Colonial Empire at Church House on June 21, and 

made a memorable speech which was broadcast through- 
out the Commonwealth. His Majesty said that the loyal co- 
operation of his subjects of all races during the War had saved 
their own countries and a great part of the world from Nazi 
domination, and that the steady advance for which he now 
hoped would depend upon the preservation of that spirit in 
their peace-time relations. He spoke also of the great expendi- 
ture being devoted to Colonial development and of the 
conditions essential to a fruitful return. ‘‘ Money,” he said, 
“can do nothing unless peace and order are assured ; nor can 
it improve the life of peoples without their own co-operation. 
Progress depends upon a true sense of partnership between all 
sections of society, rulers and ruled, each giving of its best to 
the common weal ; and I look confidently to the traditional 
rulers and chiefs, and also to the political leaders and repre- 
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sentative bodies, to promote co-operation in their various 
spheres and to set their faces against faction and the sowing 
of distrust.”” This declaration by the Head of the Common- 
wealth should help to assuage the doubts upon British policy 
both in Asia and in Africa which called forth a recent state- 
ment from the Prime Minister. 
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The United Nations and Tanganyika 


E undertook last month to publish an article upon the 

difficulties which are hampering essential development 

in Tanganyika. The report recently made to the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations by four commis- 
sioners who spent a very short time in the Territory contained 
some very ill-considered suggestions and conclusions, which 
have been effectively countered by a weighty statement from 
the Colonial Office. Colonel Ponsonby, who writes on Tangan- 
yika in this number, is Chairman of the East African Board 
and a leading authority upon conditions in East Africa. We 
commend his article to our readers and strongly support his 
opinions. It is no reflection on the Colonial Service (to whom 
the King paid a warm and well-merited tribute in his speech 
at Church House) to say that without the help of successful 
white settlement they would be confronted, in East Africa, 
with political and economic problems beyond their own or 
any man’s competence. 


Lionel Curtis, C.H. 


N His Majesty’s Birthday Honours List the name of Lionel 

Curtis shone as a bright particular star. It is indeed 

surprising that this should be his first appearance in such 
a List. His services to the cause of Imperial unity, and to 
other good causes, have admittedly been on a scale which 
beggars recognition, but that does not altogether justify the 
fact that recognition has been so long delayed. He was one 
of those most concerned in devising, and in popularising, the 
policy of the Selborne Memorandum, which led to the Union 
of South Africa. Since then, his sonorous voice and tireless 
pen have been devoted to the task of persuading peoples and 
governments to apply the federal principles, which bore fruit 
in South Africa, to the Commonwealth as a whole, to Europe, 
and to the great globe itself. This campaign has not so far 
proved successful on the practical plane: national sove- 
reignty has managed to survive and rigid federal structures 
are resisted by many who earnestly desire closer unity between 
nations. 

But let no one suppose that Lionel Curtis’s efforts 
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have therefore been wasted. His views may not have con- 
quered, but his noble spirit is unconquerable, and his influence 
on minds and hearts—as distinct from institutions—must have 
been very considerable. As the founder and patriarch of 
Chatham House, he has provided an invaluable fount of 
unbiassed information on Foreign Affairs, and he can claim 
to have broadened the vision of our present Foreign Secretary 
by taking him to a Conference in Australia just before the war. 
Many must continue to regret that Lionel Curtis is not a 
member of the House of Lords, where his eloquence and 
grandeur of mind would be appreciated. But we can at least 
rejoice at the honour he has received because failure to recog- 
nise such a man would have involved the State itself in 
dishonour. 


Clerk of the Parliaments 


HE elevation of Sir Henry Badeley to the peerage is 

right in every way. He has been Clerk of the Parlia- 

ments since 1934, and a servant of Parliament for nearly 
three times that period ; his ennoblement is therefore a proper 
recognition of the stature due to the faithful clerks in both 
Chambers who guard their traditions, guide those who guide 
their proceedings, and compile their records year by year. 
It is also—and very properly—a tribute to the whole Civil 
Service, which should be more effectively represented in the 
Upper House. And finally—above all else—it is a tribute to 
“‘ Jack’ Badeley himself, the friend and guide of more than 
one generation of Parliamentary peers. As sportsman (he 
was an Oxford Blue), as artist (he was for long secretary to the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and no mean workman 
himself), and as public servant he has endeared himself to 
men of many stamps ; and it is fitting that he should end his 
career as a Member of the House to which he has devoted so 
much talent and life. 


Lord Russell, O.M. 


E must also mention the award of the Order of Merit 

\/ to Lord Russell, the mathematician, philosopher and 
miscellaneous writer, who is a figure of world-wide 

fame. Lord Russell (better known by his pen-name, Bertrand 
Russell) is the grandson of Lord John Russell, the Whig- 
Liberal Prime Minister, from whom he has inherited not only 
his title, but also a somewhat schizophrenic mentality, in which 
utilitarian notions and the principles of 1688 uneasily co-exist. 
Lord Russell has trodden the stony path of Socialism: yet 
in his recent Reith lectures he dwelt at length upon the dangers 
of excessive standardisation and State control. As a philo- 
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sopher, his name will be for ever associated with the technique 
of logical analysis, which has austerely limited the scope of 
philosophic inquiry, and has dealt a shrewd blow both to 
idealism and to materialism—and indeed to all ’isms. There 
is, Russell has written, 


«e 


. a vast field, traditionally included in philosophy, where 
scientific methods are inadequate. This field includes ultimate 
questions of value. . . . Whatever can be known, can be known by 
means of science ; but things which are legitimately matters of feeling 
lie outside its province.” 


It is true that words with a strikingly similar meaning to 
these were spoken by Hamlet to Horatio. But philosophers 
are more likely to take this kind of thing from one of their 
own fraternity than from an emotional Elizabethan play- 
wright! Thanks very largely to Russell, we may now hope 
that philosophers, however suspicious and pessimistic their 
attitude towards the unknown, will at least refrain from setting 
up elaborate “ systems ”’ as a substitute for religious faith. 


June Sunshine 


HE countryside has been hay-making in glorious sun- 

shine, and we trust that the dryness of the season has 

not taken too much succulence from the hay. In the 
Derby, Nimbus was just able to stave off the final rush of 
Amour Drake, who had not (or at any rate did not show) the 
initial speed necessary to secure a sufficiently advanced 
position at the big turn of the great race ; so the Blue Ribbon 
has been reclaimed for English blood. At Ascot English 
staying-power gave Alycidon an easy victory over Black 
Tarquin, but a French-bred horse won the longest race of all, 
the Queen Alexandra Stakes. The King’s horse gave His 
Majesty and all his subjects delight by appropriately winning 
the Coronation Stakes. Ascot has its brilliant touches of 
ceremony to heighten the racing interest, and the weather was 
magnificent. 

The latter is indeed showing so much originality in many 
parts of the world that sinister speculations are rife on the 
possibility that the super-atomic bombs dropped by the 
United States Navy at Bikini may have driven the Clerk of 
the World’s Weather off his head. Drought all across 
Western Europe had Father Thames rolling only half his 
proper volume of June water to the sea, while in the middle 
of the Sahara desert there has suddenly appeared (we are 
credibly informed) a not inconsiderable lake! It is all very 
odd, but for the most part pleasant; and this country 
deserves some extra sunshine to compensate it for all the 
things it has notoriously not got. 
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*“ OUR FINEST HOUR” 
MR. CHURCHILL’S SECOND VOLUME 


By Major-GENERAL SIR EDWARD SPEARS, K.B.E., C.B. 


HIS work is undoubtedly among the great books of 

the world, for it is the story of one of the most crucial 

periods in history, written with consummate art by the 
man who played the leading part in the events he narrates, 
and mobilised the English language as an essential weapon 
in the defence of British freedom. The present generation 
of British people bears witness before those who will follow 
that this is indeed the story of their time. All those who 
accepted Churchill as their leader will wish to have it in their 
homes, a prized possession in which their children will read 
of our finest hour, be proud, and let us hope not forgetful, of 
the terrible lessons it records. 

The oneness of the British people in those critical days 
permeates the whole of this book. We were as close and as 
necessary to each other as the parts of a watch. Most of 
us were insignificant cogs. The Prime Minister was the 
mainspring, the indispensable part, but if any cog broke, 
the watch might stop. Broken or faulty cogs would soon 
have brought the mainspring to a standstili. Many in future 
ages will hold, as do some to-day, that the power that guides 
all things had marked out Churchill for his appointed task 
as it did the prophets of old. He must have felt something 
of this dedication himself, for he once said, “ I have always 
faithfully served two public causes which I think stand 
supreme, the maintenance of the enduring greatness of Britain 
and her Empire, and the historical continuity of her island 
life,” 
There is the suggestion of a vision, the foretaste of speeches 
to come in his book The River War. It is the story of 
Kitchener’s Nile Campaign of 1898 when Churchill took part 
in the celebrated charge of the 21st Lancers at Omdurman. 
The newspapers of the day scoffed at the mad fanaticism of 
the tribesmen who threw away their lives in a vain attempt 
to defeat the fire of our troops with cold steel. Lieutenant 
Churchill took a different view. He wrote, ‘I hope that if 
evil days should come upon our own country, and the last 
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Army which a collapsing Empire could interpose between 
London and the invader were dissolving in rack and ruin, 
that there would be some—even in these modern days—who 
would not care to accustom themselves to a new order of 
things and tamely survive the disaster.” 

There can be no doubt now that the apparently sterile 
years when Churchill was not in the Government and was 
the helpless witness of the impending disaster he perceived 
so clearly, although so painful and frustrating to him, were 
nevertheless the period during which his magnificent intellect 
developed most fruitfully and his character ripened and 
matured. As he read and pondered military history, his 


already vast knowledge of strategy grew until there was no 


soldier in the,land who could rival his comprehension of the 
subject, with the result that when war came, the Empire 
had the incalculable advantage of having in the position of 
greatest responsibility a civilian Minister capable of guiding 
as well as of understanding the Service leaders responsible 
for the execution of Government policy. 

Without emphasis and without effort, resting on the 
irrefutable evidence of documents, Mr. Churchill’s narrative 
reveals on every page action and leadership in every sphere. 
Completely sure of himself, fearless of responsibility, we see 
him, clear-sighted and strong, directing the affairs of the 
nation, his eyes never turned from the guiding if distant star 
of victory. 

If his own action needs no explaining and is in almost 
every case proved right, he is careful to give credit to the 
Generals, Admirals and Air Marshals who served him so well. 
It is extremely interesting to see how our war machine was 

adually run in and how, month by month, his own grip 
of the controls increased. As early as the end of August, 
1940, he wrote to the Secretary of State for War that he found 
it necessary “to have direct access to and control of the 
Joint Planning Staffs, because after a year of war I cannot 
recall a single plan initiated by the existing machinery.” 
This was certainly not the case after he took charge. There 
are many examples of the Prime Minister’s quick eye detecting 
the services in contradiction with themselves and compelling 
the one at fault to follow the course of logic. 

It is impossible, at least for me, in reading this book, 
to dissociate the author from his story ; but as I was reading 
it enthralled, I wondered whether Mr. Churchill’s real per- 
sonality emerged from a narrative so closely woven, so much 
supported by documents; and I concluded that it did. 
His own numerous minutes are perhaps the most illuminating 
of all, and tell the reader more of the great Prime Minister 
than does the connecting narrative ; for, though he does not 
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invite us into his intimacy, we get to know this great-hearted 
and generous man better chapter by chapter, just by watching 
him work and noting his reactions to the endless calamities 
that befell him and us. You will, as you turn these pages, 
be amazed by the bewildering variety of subjects the Prime 
Minister dealt with day by day, whilst the imagination 
boggles as it conjures up the innumerable questions that 
evidently arose, but which are not mentioned. The working 
of the mind is powerful, clear and easy. The registry is perfect. 
Whatever subject was in hand excluded all others for the time 
being from Mr. Churchill’s mental vision, and every cognate 
fact was recalled and compared with the problem being 
considered. So true is this that a number, a place, at once 
calls up in his mind a number of precise facts and events 
which have been once and for all connected with them in 
his mind. 

The reader will perceive, as the tale of crisis upon crisis 
unfolds, that the author is devoid of all rancour, generous, 
and, above all, incapable of meanness. He is the exact 
opposite of what is meant by the new but descriptive word 
“bogus’”’; that is, he is perfectly genuine. He has chosen to 
forget many faults and errors he might have recalled, and has 
not stinted praise when praise was due for those with whom 
he otherwise disagreed. Anger is reserved for the ‘‘ wicked 
men ’’ who willed our destruction. Obstruction and ill-will 
he forgets. At most a note of disdain can be detected in the 
record of his dealings with Vichy France. 

A quality that constantly emerges in the book is his 
humour and wit. With him these take the form of seeing 
the comic side of most situations and of clothing the picture 
he has evoked in words admirably tailored to present it at 
its best. A turn of phrase often serves him to drive a point 
home, or to express high courage, as for example, when writing 
to President Roosevelt in August, 1940, when the Americans 
were anxious above all things that our Fleet should not fall 
into German hands, “ I think it is much more likely that the 
German Government will be the one to surrender or scuttle 
its Fleet,... In this, as you are aware, they have already 
had some practice.” : 

And again, when explaining how British crews were 
awaiting the American destroyers at the ports where they 
were to be delivered so that not a moment should be lost : 
“You might call it the long arm of coincidence.”’ 

When we bombed Berlin on the occasion of Molotov’s 
visit he says: “‘ We had heard of the conference beforehand, 
and though not invited to join in the discussion, did not 
wish to be left entirely out of the proceedings.’ On this 
occasion Churchill was not the only humourist, for he writes 
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that Stalin, telling him of it, said that Ribbentrop had de 
clared that England was finished. “If that is so,’”’ asked 
Molotov, ‘‘ why are we in this shelter and whose are the 
bombs which ‘fall ? ” 

Never for a moment did he omit the forms of politeness 
however great the urge and pressure he placed on the depart- 
ments. ‘ Pray do this,” “‘ perhaps you would be so kind” 
were the forms he used, but there was generally a rider giving 
the day, sometimes the hour which the answer he required 
was to be furnished ; and however much labour was involved 
in obtaining the information, it was always provided in time. 
He saw to that. 

The chapters devoted to the Battle of France were those 
which I read with the closest scrutiny, having witnessed these 
tragic events at first hand. He tells the story carefully, 
tactfully, but truthfully, as would a man giving evidence 
concerning the misfortunes of a friend. His deep affection 
for France never wavered, whatever her leaders might do; the 
nobleness and generosity of his attitude was never discouraged 
by either hostility or rebuffs. Even the shock of General 
Gamelin’s statement on May 16, in answer to his question, 
“Where are the strategic reserves ?”’, “‘ There are none ’’— 
an unbelievable position—did not lead to his losing his head, 
his heart or his manners. Mr. Churchill’s statement that 
when General de Gaulle flew from Bordeaux on June 17, 1940, 
he ‘‘ carried with him, in this small aeroplane, the honour of 
France’ has been criticised in France, but there are few 
Englishmen who will not agree with him. And there can be 
but little doubt that the France of the future will look to de 
Gaulle with gratitude for having maintained the continuity 
of France’s resistance and for his stubborn refusal to accept 
defeat. 

Concerning the military collapse of France, Mr. Churchill 
endorses the general view: the advance into Belgium was 
in contradiction with the general strategic conception care- 
fully matured by the French command. The spreading of 
forty-three divisions, or half the mobile French Army, from 
Longwy to the Swiss frontier behind fortifications, absorbed 
troops which should have been in reserve : whilst the Ardennes 
front, through which the Germans broke, was neither ade- 
quately manned nor defended. These were aberrations not 
so far adequately explained. 

We are given a short and very clear picture of the chaotic 
conditions which prevailed in the northern armies, the 


complete breakdown of the French command, the impossibility, 


of ascertaining the position, the inability of the great mass of 
encircled divisions to break through the German ring. The 
reasons for this collapse are almost as mysterious to-day as 
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they were at the time. Mr. Churchill shows us the British 
Expeditionary Force, which kept its cohesion throughout, 
vainly: endeavouring, with but little support and no orders 
from the Franch command under which it was placed, to 
break out at Arras, whilst the French Government and the 
new French Commander in Chief, Weygand, never ceased 
blaming Lord Gort for what was happening. 

But Churchill would have no recriminations. He was 
right. If it was true that the French Command was prostrate 
and that some French units did not behave as they should 
have done, in the main the French soldier, when fighting on 
anything like equal terms, was as brave as he always had 
been. But what could he do when the horses of his gun teams 
and transport were shot down in their thousands from the 
air? This will no doubt be the explanation given by history 
for the unparalleled defect of a great and proud army: 
men and horses cannot fight machines. 

The most courageous thing Mr. Churchill did at the time 
of the collapse of France was to resist the insistent, clamant 
French requests that our total air reserves should be employed 
in the Battle of France after it had been lost. Had he not 
done so, the Battle of Britain would have been lost as well, 
and with it the war. But what we did do—and let us hope 
this will one day be recognised in France—was to send to 
France after Dunkirk our only two formed divisions, the 
52nd Lowland and the 1st Canadian. Of this Mr. Churchill 
says: ‘‘ Looking back on it, I wonder how, when we were 
resolved to continue the war to the death, and under the 
threat of invasion, and France was evidently falling, we had 
the nerve to strip ourselves of the remaining effective forma- 
tions we possessed.” 

The pages dealing with the fall of France recall vividly 
to me the nightmare days of Bordeaux; the telegrams the 
Ambassador and I sent jointly, some of which are quoted, 
bring it all back. Mr. Churchill’s account gives a very 
restrained picture of that unpleasant period. 

He tells the tragic story of Oran in sombre outline. It 
is to be hoped it will be read in France,. where the facts con- 
cerning that drama are little known. In this instance, as in 
all others, he avoids dwelling on facts that would incriminate 
France even if they strengthen the case of Britain. He does 
not say for instance that the French Admiral Gensoul, whilst 
prolonging the parleys with Admiral Somerville all day to 
gain time, was sending signals asking for the Italian Fleet to 
intervene on his behalf. 

French Admirals seldom appear in a good light at this 
period, even in their conduct towards their own compatriots. 
Mr. Churchill, in spite of his restraint, has felt compelled to 
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tell the story of the Massilia, the ship on which the ex- 
Ministers who favoured resistance in Africa, among them 
Mandel, who was later murdered by Vichy, were trapped 
and imprisoned by Admiral Darlan. What Mr: Churchill 
does not say, though it is a fact to which I can bear witness, 
is that throughout the tragic days of France’s collapse, it 
was he who sustained the French Government as well as 
the British people. 

But Churchill could not reach the French people, and was 
therefore unable to shake them out of the strange catalepsy 
which had overcome them, a frame of mind as incompre- 
hensible as that of the men of Vichy who thought that, by 
propitiating Hitler, France would be allowed to retain her 
Empire. Their self-deception is exposed in this book, for we 
read how Germany, Italy and Japan decided to divide 
between them the overseas possessions of France, Belgium 
and Holland, whilst Petain, Laval, Weygand and others 
would make no gesture calculated to offend the conqueror, 
who was content to allow them to police their, possessions 
for him until he was ready to snatch them away. 

A less tragic theme on which Mr. Churchill dwells at some 
length is that of Anglo-American relations during the time 
when we stood alone. This book will help the British people 
to appreciate the immense benefit they derived from his 
genius and courage in all his dealings with the great Republic. 
There is documentary proof that, but for the faith he inspired, 
America would have withheld the arms we so badly needed. 
The President and his advisers believed him rather than their 
own Ambassador in Paris, Bullitt, who reported that “ the 
British might be conserving their Air Force and Fleet so 
as to use them as bargaining points in negotiations with 
Hitler,” in which he no doubt reflected the views of the 
defeatists amongst the French Ministers. 

Mr. Churchill is revealed as a master in negotiation. It 
is wonderful to read of how the old American destroyers were 
obtained without the fatal bargain being struck of binding 
ourselves to send over the Fleet to America in case of defeat 
In these negotiations Lord Beaverbrook played a vital part. 
Mr. Churchill pays him a well-deserved tribute. As a witness 
of some of these events I am glad to add my testimony, 
It is difficult to say where he rendered the more signal service : 
as Minister of Aircraft Production, or as adviser and supporter 
of the Prime Minister in his dealings with the United States 
President and Government. The story of these make fas- 
cinating reading, every step a triumph for good-will and 
understanding on both sides, until the achievement of Lend- 
Lease is attained ; described by Mr. Churchill as ‘‘ the most 
unsordid act in the history of any nation.” 
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The Russo-German relationship before Hitler’s assault is 
revealed in its ruthless cold immorality. Stalin showered 
congratulations on Hitler for his every victory in the west, 
but, as Mr. Churchill says: ‘‘ We now know that only four 
months later in 1940 Hitler definitely decided upon a war of 
extermination upon the Soviets, and began the long, vast, 
stealthy movement of these much congratulated German 
armies to the East. No recollection of their miscalculation 
and former conduct ever prevented the Soviet Government 
and its Communist agents and associates all over the world 
from screaming for a Second Front, in which Britain, whom 
they had consigned to ruin and servitude, was to play a 
leading part. However, we comprehended the future more 
truly than these cold-blooded calculators, and understood 
their dangers better than they did themselves ’’—a thought 
that, whilst giving satisfaction as to the past, may also yield 
some comfort for the future. 

The frequent references to Eire must cause sadness with 
the bitter realisation of the strain on our resources and the 
loss of lives we suffered during the most critical period of the 
war, Owing to what Mr. Churchill called in 1940 the “ de 
Valera-aided German blockade.” 

One of the great tales which threads its way through this 
story of 1940 is that of the Mediterranean and of North Africa. 
No greater example of vision or courage perhaps exists than 
that of the way in which our leaders, although Britain was 
under the threat of imminent invasion, nevertheless built up 
our forces in the Middle East. To have embarked troops 
which for two or three months would be useless either in Bri- 
tain or in Egypt, together with equipment sorely needed at 
home, was a magnificent act of faith. But the Prime 
Minister was determined to regain the initiative. It is 
amazing to think that already in June, 1940, he was giving 
the orders for. the constructions which made the landing in 
France four years later. “‘ The completely defensive habit of 
mind which has ruined the French must not be allowed to 
ruin all our initiative,’ he wrote on June 4, 1940. 

There is more, very much more than I have mentioned 
in this book. The tale of Dakar, for instance; I myself 
participated in that adventure, but never realised either its 
background or all its implications till I read Mr. Churchill’s 
chapter dealing with it. 

This is indeed the story of the British people in “ Their 
Finest Hour ”’ told by the man who led them in the name of 
the King, a man whose wisdom and foresight stands revealed 
on every page, whose enormous kindlyggenerosity, which 
forgets all faults and remembers every worthy action of those 
who were striving and doing their best, illuminates as it 
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renders fragrant this record. It is the account of a time 
of which he says “it was equally good to live or die”’; it 
is the story of Dunkirk, when “ the Mosquito Armada as a 
whole was unsinkable. In the midst of defeat glory came to 
the island people united and unconquerable; and the tale 
of the Dunkirk beaches will shine in whatever records are 
preserved of our affairs.’’ This was the period when, as he 
informed the French people over the air with broad good 
humour, ‘‘ We are waiting for the long-promised invasion, 
so are the fishes.” 

It gives an account of the terrible struggle for air 
supremacy over England and of the great battle of wits, 
both of which we won. “ But these noble efforts in the high 
air and in the flaming streets would have been in vain if 
British science and British brains had not played the ever 
memorable and decisive part.’’ . . . And we are told of the 
réle the scientists played, notably Professor Lindemann, the 
“ Prof’? whom Mr. Churchill deservedly holds in such high 
regard and affection. The book covers the period when the 
whole Metropolitan Air Force, our last sacred reserve,’ was 
used, and when London was “ just as much in the front line 
as are the armoured columns which are chasing the Italians 
about the Libyan desert.”’ 

. It was the time when “ London was like some huge 
prehistoric animal, capable of enduring terrible injuries, 
mangled and bleeding from many wounds, and yet preserving 
its life and movement,” when ‘“‘ London could take it,” in 
fact. It is the record of an epoch unparalleled in history, that 
of a people who had suffered defeat, whose allies lay prostrate, 
who were doomed to extinction in the view of the world, 
but who, never counting the cost or measuring the odds, 
challenged and defied an apparently irresistible enemy. 
“The sense of fear seemed entirely lacking in the people,” 
says Churchill. And that is the main reason they survived. 

Only one thing do I regret in this wonderful book, an 
omission unavoidable because of its historical weight and 
importance, but one which nevertheless leaves the picture 
of Mr. Churchill at war incomplete; and that is the lack 
of any but passing references to Mrs. Churchill, the gracious, 
gifted and brave lady, who, with a courage matching his own, 
provided her husband with a support for which the British 
people owe her deep gratitude. 


E. L. SPEARS. 


THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF BLACKPOOL 


By ANGus MAUDE 


REPRESENTATIVE OF “‘ THE NATIONAL REVIEW” AT THE 
LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE 


N the eve of the Labour Party’s annual conference, an 

interesting leading article appeared in Tribune, the 

Socialist weekly, which is edited by Mr. Michael Foot, 
M.P. The theme of the article was that the next General 
Election will be a ‘‘ clash between Property and Democracy.” 
The Labour Party, limbering up for the task of appearing as 
the champions of Democracy, would provide at Blackpool an 
object-lesson in democratic procedure. 


“No doubt,” observed the cautious editor, covering him- 
self in advance in case anything went wrong, “ there are 
defects within the Labour Party constitution. No doubt 
there are stresses and strains within the Party. No doubt 
there will be fierce arguments and debates between sections 
of the Party ... But without doubt, too, the pace of the 
movement’s advance, its projects for the future, its temper and 
atmosphere will be settled by democratic processes. The 
Labour Party remains, with all its faults and weaknesses, the 
most powerful democratic force which British politics has 
ever seen. 

“Next autumn the Conservative Party will meet in 
conference. Free speech will prevail at the rostrum ; and all 
the trappings of a conference will be provided. But that 
conference will be a fake. It will not settle a programme. It 
will have no power to determine a policy . . . Tory policy 
will be made in secret by one man’s whim . . . Tory policy 
will be made by the Leader.”’ 


This sounded promising. Without doubt, I thought to 
myself as I took my seat in the Press gallery, we shall have 
some keen debates, perhaps even some close divisions. Per- 
chance some great popular movement will convulse the con- 
ference, and we shall behold the moving spectacle of 
Ministers bowing left and right (well—left, anyway) before the 
will of the people. But we began with an address from the 
Chair, by Mr. James Griffiths, of such surpassing dullness that 
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many delegates exercised their democratic right of choice and 
read the Daily Herald instead of listening to it. And for 
a speech to be duller than the Daily Herald is no mean 
achievement. 

Next came a long, involved, and not very audible statement 
from the chairman of the Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee. From this it emerged that about four-fifths of the 
resoluticns put forward by delegates for consideration by the 
conference were not going to be discussed at all. Of the 
survivors, a considerable number had been welded together 
into ‘“‘ composite resolutions,”’ each of which called for so wide 
a variety of incompatible measures that no sane person could 
have voted for it. It also appeared that such resolutions as 
dealt with the Party’s policy for the next General Election 
were to be remitted (without discussion or voting) to the 
Executive, “ for consideration.’”’ The Executive’s own pro- 
posals, contained in the pamphlet Labour Believes in Britain, 
were to be debated with the utmost freedom ; but, lest the 
Executive’s democratic freedom of choice should be interfered 
with, the conference would not be allowed to vote on them. 

All this, we were assured, was perfectly in order and above 
board. A meeting had been held of delegates who had sub- 
mitted the resolutions which were going to be “ remitted,” 
and the delegates had agreed to this procedure. But alas! 
there came to the microphone a little procession of delegates 
who protested that they had not agreed to it at all; or 
alternatively, if they had, they had not understood what it 
was they were agreeing to. This astonishing refusal to accept 
democratic majority decisions was brushed persuasively aside 
by Mr. Morgan Phillips, who said that the Labour Party had 
always worked out its election programmes in accordance with 
this admirable system. They had done it in 1929, in 1935, and 
again in 1945, so what could possibly be wrong with it now ? 
If the conference were going to waste time talking about the 
“isolated issues’’ which delegates apparently wanted to 
discuss, they would have no time for the “‘ broad consideration 
of future policy ” which was all they were going to be allowed 
anyway. 

At this point it occurred to me that Mr. Michael Foot, 
M.P., editor of Tribune, was sitting on the platform among the 
other members of the Executive. Surely this was the time 
for him to utter a passionate protest? But no. He was 
reading the Daily Herald. 

In the afternoon, the wilting spirit of democracy showed 
dangerous signs of rallying, and had to be put firmly back in 
its place. The conference devoted a considerable time to the 
expulsions from the Party of Messrs. Solley and Zilliacus. 
First of all, two delegates (having been courteously informed 
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from the chair that in no circumstances must they attempt 
to address the conference) formally moved and seconded the 
suspension of standing orders to allow the two M.P.s to speak 
in their own defence. When this was put to the vote, the 
great majority of the 1,500 delegates raised their hands in 
favour of the motion. The platform remained calm in the 
face of this demonstration, and read the Daily Herald until 
the chairman announced that the motion had been lost by 
3,023,000 votes to 1,993,000. This appeared to annoy a good 
many of the delegates, and the cries of ‘‘ Shame! ” were not 
abated by the chairman’s pained explanation that they had 
just taken a democrative decision in a democratic way. 

Most of the speakers in the ensuing debate were in favour 
of reversing the Executive’s decision to expel Mr. Zilliacus, 
though they seemed to think poorly of Mr. Solley. It was, 
in fact, abundantly clear that the constituency parties were 
solidly opposed to what they considered to be a high-handed 
interference with their democratic rights. The chairman of 
Mr. Zilliacus’ local party was loudly cheered when he charged 
the Executive with issuing a misleading report, with suppress- 
ing relevant facts, and with putting forward an untrue account 
of its dealings with his party. Mr. Harold Davies, M.P., 
charged the Trade Union leaders with wielding the card votes 
of trade unionists who had not been consulted and knew 
nothing of what was going on. “I suppose,” added Mr. S. 
Silverman, M.P., ‘‘ that this is the New Democracy.” A 
miners’ delegate from Durham, who ventured to support the 
Executive, was exhorted in Oxford accents to resume his seat, 
whereupon he lost his temper and was loudly booed. To his 
rescue came Mr. Arthur Deakin, who told the constituency 
delegates with great firmness that the Trade Unions had no 
intention of allowing them to settle their own affairs. He 
said, in effect, that he had a mandate to support Mr. Bevin’s 
foreign policy come hell and high water, and that the Unions 
were Labour’s chief support and intended to get their way. 
The Executive then put up another trade unionist, Mr. Sam 
Watson, to reply on its behalf to the debate ; from the Press 
gallery he was frequently inaudible and always incompre- 
hensible. Not that it mattered, because the motion was 
declared lost by the impressive majority of over four million 
votes. 

Democracy never really recovered from this body-blow. 
On Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer was billed to 
reply to a debate on a composite resolution of positively 
baroque construction, which called upon him to alter all the 
main provisions of his recent Budget. It is true that Sir 
Stafford listened to the debate. But his reply to it took the 
form of a reading from a prepared document which was issued 
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to the Press while the debate was proceeding, and he gave no 
indication whatever of having heard a word that had been 
said. He did, however, instruct the conference to reject the 
motion (‘‘ whatever,” he seemed about to add, ‘‘ it may happen 
to be.””) This the delegates, who had by now abandoned all 
thoughts of resistance, did—in a dazed sort of way—by a 
show of hands. 

And so it went on. The debate on the policy manifesto 
was very cleverly staged. First, Mr. Herbert Morrison was 
put up to get everybody into the right frame of mind, and 
spoke long enough to ensure that there would not be ve 
much time for debate before lunch. Next, a substantial slab 
of the document was offered for discussion ; but no attempt 
was made to take it page by page, which might have produced 


a dangerously coherent debate. Instead, the speakers flitted 


from moral purpose to the salaries of executives on public 
boards, thence to conscription and the derationing of clothes, 
and back to the nationalised industries. When the speakers’ 
tone showed signs of hardening into downright criticism, Sir 
William Lawther arose and offered them the fraternal greet- 
ings of the T.U.C. A few more delegates, fortified by these 
ponderous amiabilities, were then permitted to discuss policy ; 
but not enough of them to allow any solid body of opinion to 
emerge. At the psychological moment, after one or two 
dangerous speakers had been loudly applauded, Mr. Bevan 
brilliantly expunged from the delegates’ minds all recollection 
of everything that had been said by anybody else. 

During the debate on Agriculture and Rural Life, about a 
third of the delegates went out to tea, while the remainder 
kept up a steady hum of conversation. This dreary farce 
was fittingly concluded by the studied insult of putting up 
Mr. Shinwell to reply on behalf of the Executive, which he did 
very loudly and with a wealth of meaningless clichés. 

On Thursday, Mr. Bevin was flown over from Paris, to 
rout the intellectuals and set Trade Union and constituency 
delegates cheering shoulder to shoulder. Dr. Edith 
Summerskill, who had hitherto been quietly interposing a 
series of diagonal hats between the dome of Dr. Dalton and 
the vast bulk of Mr. Mark Hewitson, had a spirited chirrup at 
the women ; and Dalton himself, who (like Shinwell) appeared 
at this conference to be a half-forgotten relic of a balmier age, 
came to life and boomed adenoidally at Mr. R. H. S. Crossman. 
Mr. Morrison delivered a final pep-talk on Friday, after which 
the dazed delegates adopted the Executive’s policy manifesto. 
A few comrades were then allowed to criticise the Govern- 
ment’s housing policy, but hastily withdrew their resolution 
when the chairman asked them to. After which everybody 
sang ‘‘ The Red Flag ” and went home. 
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Now what conclusions was the interested visitor to draw 
from allthis? It was not, let us say at once, a very impressive 
demonstration of Democracy in Action. The Will of the 
People, when it showed signs of emerging at all, was promptly 
done up in a sack and thrown overboard. In short, the 
Executive had everything its own way from beginning to end. 
The delegate who accused his leaders of treating the Party as 
the Communist Government in Prague treated its opponents 
was, I think, going a little too far ; nobody, as far as I could 
see, was actually shot. But the strong hand at the helm was 
much in evidence—and generally without a velvet glove. : 

Yet it would be easy to draw many quite wrong conclusions 
from a casual observation of the proceedings. For example, 
it should not be thought that hundreds of delegates went home 
seething with resentment against the high-handed treatment 
accorded to them by their leaders. There was undoubtedly. 
a little bitterness here and there; but the vast majority of 
those present thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and went home 
much heartened. Clearly they thrive on such treatment. 

Nor should it be thought for one moment that here is a 
Party torn by internal divisions and ripe for a split. Without 
doubt a split will ultimately take place, for division has 
always been the fate of parties of the Left and will inevitably 
be so in the future. It may even take place if and when 
Labour is given its next term of power. But it is not just 
about to happen now.. No doubt the relations between the 
Trade Union leaders and the constituency Labour Parties are 
strained to the uttermost at such conferences as this. But it 
always has been so ; the card vote system makes it inevitable. 
It should not, of course, be forgotten that the senior Trade - 
Union leaders are now—by and large—much more responsible 
and efficient (if not always more intelligent) than most mem- 
bers of the Labour Party. In particular, it must not be for- 
gotten by Conservative politicians, for the course of history 
may well depend on the relations which develop between the 
Trade Union leaders and the members of the next Conservative 
Government. But the Unions will go into battle in 1950 
shoulder to shoulder with their woollier. comrades—and pro- 
viding most of the money, into the bargain. As Kipling 
observed, when the Ties of Sentiment begin to wear a little 
thin, the Ties of Common Funk provide a quite effective 
substitute. Sir William Lawther made the point with great 
feeling in the course of his fraternal greetings: ‘‘ For,” said 
he, ‘‘ we have more to lose if we lose this election than our 
opponents have if they lose.’’ And Sir William ought to know. 
For who can doubt that there will be a cosy seat on the Sugar 
Board for so distinguished a collier ? 

Again, let no one imagine that a split is imminent between 
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the ‘left’ and “ right” wings of the party. In so far as 
these wings exist at all, they are principally divided on issues 
of foreign policy, and Mr. Bevin’s battle against his opponents 
is already won, and his victory well consolidated. Such of 
the fellow-travellers as have not been formally slung out are 


firmly determined (as one of them—Mr. Geoffrey Bing, M.P.—. 


openly admitted) not to commit themselves too far. 

It is perfectly true that the Party is divided into two 
sections. It is divided into those who have at least a faint 
glimmering of what is possible and practicable, and those who 
have no idea at all. To me the most interesting feature of 
the conference was the pathetic desire, evinced by speaker 
after speaker, that someone would, after all, offer them the 
hope of levitation from the cold, hard ground of facts into the 
stratosphere of wish-fulfilment. But the Wizard of Oz did 
not appear ; and sadly, one by one, the little visions were put 
away into cold storage until next year. The dreamers were 
out of luck. They were jollied firmly along by Morrison, 
lectured hypnotically by Cripps, hectored by Arthur Deakin, 
and finally instructed by Aneurin Bevan to show a sense of 
personal responsibility. 

This was the unkindest cut of all. It was also the most 
significant feature of the conference. It was the direct, public 
and deliberate rebuttal of all the prophecies that Bevan was to 
be the leader of a left-wing splinter group. For Bevan, who 
received from the dreamers the biggest ovation of the week, 
poured cold water on the visions and laughed at the dreamers 
as he did it. ‘‘ Who is Aneurin Bevan,’ demanded an 
indignant young railwayman, “to tell the workers they are 
- deficient in moral stature? The workers put him on that 
platform ...” That was what hurt. They put him on the 
platform because he could be relied on to keep the little visions 
bright and warm ; to soften the impact of the economic facts 
of life; to assure them that they could not only have that 
“national cake” that Cripps is always slicing up, but eat it 
too. 

And he had ratted on them! He didn’t exactly quote 
factsatthem. Asa matter of fact, the only positive statement 
he made was that there were “‘ two million men unemployed 
all the time between the wars,” which might have been held 
by the uncharitable to be a deliberate lie; but he said it 
during one of his lyric passages, when he is never quite 
responsible for what he says. Nevertheless, he was not 
encouraging. For all the warm, dazzling rhetoric ; for all the 
lovely phrases that sounded so fine and meant so little (“‘ The 
language of priorities is the religion of Socialism ! ’’) ; for all 
the pretty little tricks with the Welsh voice, the errant lock 
of hair, and the careful occasional stammer; for all the 
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brilliant exhibitionism which brought (for the first and last 
time) even the inmates of the galleries to their feet in a trans- 
port of enthusiasm ; for all that, he let the little dreamers 
down. When he went so far'as to say that the workers in 
nationalised industries must work from motives of service and 
not from hopes of reward, it seemed to me that there was an 
audible twang, as though the string of a harp had broken 
suddenly in heaven. It might almost have been Cripps. 

That these two were the outstanding figures of the 
conference is certain beyond all doubt. Morrison has not the 
stature of Cripps, and he produced nothing like the effect that 
Cripps had on the delegates. It is true that Morrison received 
the greater ovation when he sat down ; but it was not very 
much greater, and he had to stand up again and wave before 
he could transmute the clapping into cheers—a manceuvre to 
which Cripps would never stoop. But Morrison was, for the 
most part, rather dull ; only when he threw down his carefully 
typed speech and indulged in a little cheerful improvisation, 
did he get any response. During most of his speech, there was 
always that faint rustling in the audience that betokens an 
absence of complete rapport. 

Cripps, on the other hand, was listened to in a silence that 
was absolutely rapt. He, too, read his speech, with a sort of 
gloomy gusto, and he said nothing new at all. But the tension 
was electric. Most of the delegates must have found what he 
had to say bitterly distasteful, and bitterly disappointing. 
He dared them to dissent, and they swallowed their medicine 
and came up for more. They listened to him with the 
fascinated attention accorded by schoolboys to a headmaster 
who may at any moment pounce on a couple of victims and 
bear them off to his study. But he carried the conference 
with him. He was a leader, and they knewit. Morrison was 
received with the affectionate respect with which children treat 
an old and familiar nanny. He told them to be good little 
boys and girls, to keep their constituency organisations clean 
and tidy, to save up their pennies for 1950, and not to talk to 
strange Tories in fish queues. And they said ‘‘ Good old 
Herbert ! ” and felt comforted and reassured. But Cripps and 
Bevan emerged as leaders. And strangely enough, they were 
ranged together on the same side. 

No two men could be more different. But this would not 
seem inconsistent to a Party which is founded on incon- 
sistency and wallows in it daily. When Morrison said, ‘ Our 
programme has to inspire confidence and faith within the 
Labour movement ; but it has also to inspire confidence and 
faith among the sane and level-headed people in the country,” 
nobody (except me) appeared to find it funny. Nobody 
(except me) seemed to detect a note of inconsistency when he 
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said, ‘“‘ We are willing (and I have always said so) to relax 
personal and restrictive controls when it is safe to do so,” and 
immediately went on to announce his Party’s intention to 
place permanently on the Statute Book an Act which permits 
any and every control to be imposed without the formality of 
debate in the House of Commons. Nor did the fact that 
railwaymen and electricity workers continually came forward 
to complain that nationalisation had made conditions in their 
industries worse prevent delegates from a host of other 
industries demanding the immediate nationalisation of their 
own. No matter how often Ministers extolled the virtues of 
socialist planning, and explained that ‘‘ blind economic forces ” 
no longer dared to operate, there still came forward delegates 
(and not a few M.P.s) to talk about the slump which was not 
only inevitable but imminent. Undeterred by reminders 
that nationalisation, whatever its purpose may be (and 
nobody ventured to hazard a guess), is certainly not intended 
to operate in the interests of the nationalised workers, these 
misguided creatures still strode forth and demanded to be 
allowed to run them for themselves. One passionate Scotsman 
even demanded a syndicalist régime in the Post Office. 

Yes, it was all very amusing. But it was also, at times, 
strangely and pathetically impressive. Because somewhere 
among all the crackpots and the Bumbles, the shiny blue suits 
and the green corduroy trousers, there isa very real force. I’m 
not quite sure what it is. It isn’t any of the things they say 
it is. But it is there, and nothing could be more dangerous 
than to under-rate it. For, whatever it is, it is firmly har- 
nessed and controlled by a group of clever and quite efficient 
men for a dangerous purpose. I think the apostles of 
Democracy who sat on the platform at Blackpool are a very 
real menace to democracy. ‘‘ What is national planning,” 
asked Mr. Bevan, “ but an insistence that human beings shall 
make ethical choices on a national scale ?’’ What, indeed? 
That is exactly what we always thought he meant. But 
people who take no account of the existence of the individual 
souls of men can be very dangerous. And they are not 
always easy to defeat. . 


* * * * * 


P.S. On looking through my notes again, I find that Mr. 
Attlee also addressed the Conference. 
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TANGANYIKA: A CRITICAL YEAR 
By COLONEL CHARLES PonsonBy, T.D.,. M.P. 


HE year 1949 is likely to be critical for Tanganyika. 

Growing pains, groundnuts, interference by UNO are 

only three of the influences that are unsettling Govern- 
ment officials, planters, investors, whether European or Asian, 
and those of the indigenous population who are capable of 
being swayed by outside influences. In order to understand 
the present situation a very brief historical and economic 
summary may not be out of place. 

The area of Tanganyika is about 360,000 square miles. 
This, however, means very little as, owing to tsetse fly, soil 
erosion and lack of water, much of the land is unproductive. 
The population is now about 18 to the square mile. In 
1885 this great area became a German Colony under the name 
of German East Africa. The Germans built some fine Govern- 
ment and other residences in Dar es Salaam and Tanga. They 
divided up the country into sectors. Instead of our bomas for 
Provincial or District Commissioners, accessible to the African, 
they built solid forts of stone, and instead of our democratic 
rule, they controlled and disciplined the native tribes mainly 
by force or fear of force. In the case of disobedience or 
rebellion they struck hard and heavily. But the Africans 
had been used to the discipline of the tribe and the harsh 
sanctions imposed by their Chiefs, and it has often been said 
that they understood the German command better than the 
British request. 

At the end of the First World War in 1919 Tanganyika 
was committed to Great Britain under a Mandate. Sir Donald 
Cameron, the first Governor, came from West Africa and 
began to put into practice the system of indirect rule which 
had been started so successfully there by Lord Lugard. With 
variations, depending on the nature of the tribes and the 
capability of their Chiefs, this has continued up to the 
present time. The tribal Chiefs, working with the Provincial 
Native Councils, control the 36 different tribes under the 
supervision of the local Commissioners. Some Chiefs are wise 
and helpful; in other cases the old tribal methods of election 
have been altered and, after special training, new blood has 
been introduced. 
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Nearly 30 years have passed; the pace of development 
has increased; more Africans are being educated; more 
immigrants from Europe and India have come in; more land 
has been brought under cultivation ; in the recent war many 
young men joined the forces, travelled across the seas, and 
became involved in situations entirely alien to their traditional 
upbringing. Thus the end of the Second World War saw also 
the end of gradual development. The demand for tropical 
products such as oil-seeds and fibres was intensified; the 
improvements of science in relation to health and agriculture 
began to be felt. The population increased beyond all 
expectation ; the land available for the production of food 
crops was suddenly found to be insufficient ; the huge areas 
devastated by erosion or infested with tsetse fly called for 
immediate and active survey. 

All this combined to turn the eyes of the hungry world on 
Tanganyika. Notwithstanding the natural lethargy of the 
African, notwithstanding the fact that the British Government 
did not spend large sums in building what they may have 
considered to be uneconomic roads, railways and harbours, 
the country increased in prosperity in the years between the 
wars. Looking back we can say that great development plans 
might have been carried out; but it must be remembered 
that in those days the British Government was loth to increase 
British income tax in order to spend money on development 
showing no immediate chance of return, and was satisfied 
if a country paid its way. It must also be remembered that 
in those years the production of tropical crops was undertaken 
in order to meet the year-to-year demand for these tropical 
products, and that as long as a country could supply sufficient 
for its own needs or a sufficient surplus to fit into the mosaic 
of the world’s demand, there was no incentive to produce 
more. Indeed such surplus would merely have piled up and 
rotted in the country of origin. If any Government or great 
Company had put forward a plan to spend {£25 million in 
producing groundnuts, the word “ lunatic’ would not have 
been inapplicable. Besides all this that between 1933 and 1939 
there was always the possibility of a return of Tanganyika to 
Germany, and this fact no doubt influenced the British 
Government as well as British investors who may have wished 
to put money into the country. 

Another go-slow influence undoubtedly was the policy 
adopted and declared in East and Central Africa of “ Africa 
for the Africans.’’ With a civilisation (as we regard it) of 
a mere 50 years, with a population for whom increase of 


wealth or improvement in material welfare was no incentive, . 


with peoples widely scattered, used to their prehistoric 
methods of cultivation and only interested in producing 
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enough food to provide against famine, it is obvious that 
short of a re-introduction of the modified slavery of German 
times, the pace of advance must be slow. With all these 
factors it is wonderful that the country advanced materially 
as much as it did. And it is to the credit of the British 
Government that as a result of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, 1940 (which, incredible as it may appear 
now, received a Second Reading in the House of Commons 
on the day when the Germans were at the gates of Abbeville) 
from 1942 onwards elaborate plans were formulated for the 
development of the territory. 

The following figures give some indication of the develop- 
ment of Tanganyika since it came under the British Mandate 
in I9gI9 :— 


Population 
European Asiatic African 
Ig2I ; ‘ 6,671 14,991 4,107,000 
1931 . ; 8,228 32,584 5,022,844 
1948 ‘ : 10,648 59,572 7,004,800 


In addition to the European population, there are 5,397 
Polish refugees. The Asiatic population includes 44,248 
Indians and 11,074 Arabs. Part of the increase in the Indian 
population is due to natural causes and part to immigration 
from India owing to uncertain conditions prevailing there. 


Budget 


1g2I-2 1931-2 1938 1947 


Revenue __... | 1,282,800 |} 1,522,368 | 2,113,194 | 5,337,000 
Expenditure. | 1,920,722 | 1,820,928 | 2,223,896 | 4,702,000 


Imports and Exports 


Ig2I 1931-2 1938 ‘1947 
Imports . | 1,426,125 2,495,596 3,448,575 | 13,723,928 
Exports . | 1,015,443 | 1,890,722 | 4,050,734 | 11,580,197 


The phenomenal increase in exports in the last nine years 
is largely due to the sisal industry. An export of 49,962 tons 
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in 1930 has increased to 117,092 in 1948, and this tonnage 
was valued at £8,930,461. More than half the total exports. 
At the end of the war we have the picture of a country 
with many problems, no doubt, but progressing slowly and 
with plans made both for social and material development. 


Post-WAR PROBLEMS 


In the latter years of the war the Government of 
Tanganyika gave considerable thought to two problems— 
the disposal of ex-enemy properties and labour supply. 

Before the war, many Germans, often financed by the 
German Usagara Company, operated coffee and _ sisal 
plantations. Over two thousand of these properties are 
held by the Custodian of Enemy Property. In a similar 
situation at the end of the First World War, enemy properties 
were put up for auction. This time some method of 
selective allotment has been discussed, when the most 
suitable man or company, not necessarily those who had 
operated these estates during the war, should be able to lease 
them from the Government. This has raised the whole 
issue of security of tenure. Naturally, if anyone is going 
to build houses or factories or develop a place to the best 
advantage, he must know that he has a permanent title. 
This applies especially to the sisal industry, where the crop 
is a ten-year crop and the processing plant from leaf to fibre 
is expensive. The Government has, however, made it clear 
that no freehold titles or 99-years’ leases will be granted, 
and has recently announced that agricultural leases will be 
limited to 33 years in the first instance, not on the ground 
that it may be necessary to review the rents at the end of 
the time, but because “it is impossible to foresee the land 
needs of the indigenous population over a longer period.” 

What is the policy? If the energy and initiative of 
Europeans and Indians are regarded as vital to the develop- 
ment of the country, then the Government should give them 
the same security of tenure as they give to the indigenous 
population, and by planning ahead ensure that, in this vast 
territory, lands at present not reclaimed shall in the coming 
years be made available for the increasing population of all 
races. If, however, the Government merely look forward 
with apprehension to what may happen in the future, and for 
this reason limit leases to 33 years, they may well hinder 
development and drive away not only capital but the initiative 
which comes with it. This issue is a vital one. Is it the 
policy of the Government to develop this Territory only for 
the benefit of the thirty-six indigenous tribes? If this is 
not the policy, and assuming that the 33-year leases are 
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retained, would it not be better that the term should be 
the same for Europeans, Indians and Africans alike, with a 
strict obligation of good husbandry attached. This does not, 
however, answer the question of security of tenure. 

In this vast country, which is almost entirely agricultural, 
many of the inhabitants stay at home. It is only the need 
to earn their hut and poll tax that makes them go away to 
work. Lethargic by nature, the African has no direct incen- 
tive to work, and, as stated by Major Order Browne in his 
Report on Labour Conditions in East Africa in 1946 (Colonial 
No. 193), “the dominant problem throughout East Africa 
is the deplorably low standard of efficiency by the worker.” 
This is largely due to generations of malnutrition and disease. 
All this can and will be cured gradually, but the fact remains 
that a greater efficiency is necessary as well as a greater num- 
ber of workers and, as time goes on, with increased production 
of sisal, ground-nuts and other crops, with extensions of 
railway and harbours, with the opening of new mines, the 
need for labour will increase. 

In a report on available labour made in 1948, it was 
estimated that in the African population there were 1,500,000 
male adults, of whom not more than 325,000 worked or desired 
to work for employers of any kind. About 500,000 had their 
own coffee or cotton ‘‘ shambas,’ and some looked after 
their own cattle. The remainder lived happily on a low 
basis of subsistence; in other words they did nothing very 
well. Gradually these untapped sources may come out to 
work ; gradually, as health improves, there may be a greater 
wish to provide food for sale as well as for the family. But 
it is difficult to alter the habits of centuries. 

At the end of the War, as we have seen, Tanganyika 
was progressing ‘slowly and gradually. The well-organised 
sisal industry was providing much desired dollars, the single 
diamond enterprise was producing unexpected revenue, 
the Government, with the backing of the Colonial Development 
Fund, were hoping to put into effect some of their’ well-laid 
plans. The placid life of the Territory was disturbed by two 
visits, that of Mr. Frank Samuel, the Managing Director of 
the United Africa Company in March, 1946, and the visit 
of the UNO Trusteeship Mission in 1948. 

Mr. Samuel’s visit was prompted by the conviction, which 
only those connected with Unilever could appreciate fully, 
that somehow or other a colossal effort must be attempted 
towards making up the world shortage of four million tons 
of vegetable oils. He put forward the idea that groundnuts 
might be produced in a very large way in Tanganyika by 
mechanised farming. The Ministry of Food was enthusiastic ; 
a survey was made in the autumn of 1946, and a report issued 
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to Parliament in February, 1947. In March, 1947, work on 
the ground was started. Its success depended on the provision 
of men and machines as in a military operation. Unfor- 
tunately the machines, at any rate, were not available. 
The results we all know. Much has been said and written. 
It is still the hope of all that the scheme in some form will 
succeed. But Tanganyika has felt the effect of this hurried 
enterprise, both economically and socially. The railway has 
been unable to cope with the traffic; the harbour at 
Dar-es-Salaam, where all the work is done by lighter, has 
been hopelessly congested ; priorities given to the scheme 
have been resented by other enterprises. At one time it 
was thought that the labour position in the Territory would 
be affected; this has not happened, but the scheme has 
raised a battery of issues. Are groundnuts or sunflowers 
suitable for mechanised farming ? If huge tracts are cleared, 
will it be possible to avoid erosion? And, most important 
of all, so far as concerns the African workers, can you suddenly 
enlist or attract large numbers from their tribes and form 
them into permanent community villages? It would be 
interesting to ask the men on the spot who are making such 
a valiant attempt what they would have done if the scheme 
had been theirs. I am sure that most of them would say 
that, notwithstanding the four million ton shortage in 
vegetable oils, they would have moved more slowly. 

In order to appreciate the significance of the visit of the 
UNO Trusteeship Mission, I must return for a moment to the 
position of Tanganyika at the end of the war. Although 
Great Britain still held a Mandate from the League of Nations, 
there were many who assumed either that the Mandate would 
be continued in a modified form or that the Territory, 
successfully and humanely administered by Great Britain for 
more than two decades, would become a Colony and an 
integral part of the British Empire. These hopes were 
shattered on January 23, 1946, when the Prime Minister told 
the House of Commons that during the Parliamentary recess, 
Mr. Bevin had informed UNO that the United Kingdom had 
decided to place Tanganyika, the Cameroons and Togoland 
under the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. Parlia- 
ment was faced with a fait accompli. Tanganyika had been 
handed over during the recess, and those who had worked for 
its development from 1919 to 1946, had had no chance to 
protest. It seemed as if Tanganyika had been traded away 
(shall we say betrayed ?) for the sake of temporary popularity 
in the United Nations. 

Subsequently the Trusteeship Council was constituted. Its 
members were drawn from the following countries :—Australia, 
Belgium, Costa Rica, France, Iraq, Mexico, New Zealand, 
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Philippines, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. Without examining the 
credentials of this party, it is safe to say that the majority, 
say eight out of eleven, had no knowledge of Africa, no 
experience of handling dependent peoples, and, as their 
subsequent discussions showed, little capacity to appreciate 
the realities of the situation. 

They were able to give a demonstration of their form when 
they received, in the spring of 1948, the first report of the 
Tanganyika Government. The report was full and informative 
and may have been regarded by the majority of the Council 
as a Satisfactory document ; but as discussion developed, it 
was evident that certain members outside the ‘“ Admini- 
stering Powers ’’ regarded the Trusteeship Council as a forum 
for airing their own political ideologies, for attacking the 
Colonial system as a whole, and as far as possible for dis- 
crediting Great Britain. On one occasion the British 
representative, Sir Alan Burns, referred to ‘‘ the suspicion 
and hostility shown by members of the Trusteeship Council.” 
In a Council which had no knowledge of African tribal 
structure, the difficulties of administration or the necessity for 
slow advance, irrelevant contributions were bound to appear ; 
and the whole tenor of the discussions was to the effect that 
Tanganyika should be handed at an early date to the admini- 
stration of the indigenous peoples. 

The report of the discussions of the drafting Committee 
must be read to be believed. It is a hotchpotch of unilateral 
recommendations, ‘‘ a series of divergent opinions.” When 
finally agreed, it went forward to UNO with a minority report 
by the U.S.S.R. representatives. At one stage of the discus- 
sions a phrase used by the British delegate is worthy of 
mention. He said—‘‘ Many of the Soviet comments resort to 
distortion and innuendo in an effort to discredit the United 
Kingdom. A case in point was the suggestion that the 
United Kingdom had withheld educational opportunities from 
the native population of Tanganyika, in an effort to prevent 
their political advancement.”’ 

It was with this background that a Mission from the 
Trusteeship Council subsequently visited Tanganyika, in the 
spring of 1948. It consisted of a Frenchman, of wide African 
knowledge and sympathies, an Australian, a Chinese and a 
Costa Rican. They spent some six weeks and were able 
severally or together to cover a large part of the Territory. 
Their inquiries were necessarily superficial, and their Report 
is largely a repetition of the wholly impracticable theories 
and recommendations made in the Trusteeship Council, and 
might almost have been written without a visit to the Terri- 
tory. On the subject of political advancement they recognise 
that Africans are not capable for some considerable time of 
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assuming full political responsibility, but make it plain that 
the process of handing over such responsibility must be 
hastened. Self-government or independence at an early date 
is the major theme. It is an echo of the Mad Hatter’s Tea- 
Party at Lake Success. 

The Mission recommended 7nter-alia that ex-enemy estates 
should come under African ownership, that Mission-lands not 
directly required for Churches, hospitals, schools, etc., should 
be returned to Africans, and that “‘ European colonisation 
should be curtailed and the strictest control exercised to keep 
it at the barest minimum consistent with the development of 
the Territory.” 

This Mission provides an outstanding example of “ how 
not to do it.” It started with a prejudiced outlook ; it made 
a hurried rush through the country ; it was fair game for every 
little group of malcontents, and it made its report. The 
report is seized upon as gospel by the detractors of the British 
Empire and of the local administration. Even if it is received 
with derision by those who know the facts, it must create a 
feeling of insecurity for the administration and for those who 
are trying to develop the country. It exposes the futility of 
the Trusteeship Council as at present constituted and raises 
the whole question whether the administration of any African 
colony can be controlled, or indeed, interfered with, by a 
heterogeneous body of obscure and uninstructed people. 
The commonsense of General Smuts in refusing to throw 
South West Africa into Trusteeship is now apparent. 

There are two alternatives, either the reform of the 
Trusteeship Council and the regulation of visiting Missions, 
or the reversal of the unfortunate decision to hand over to 
UNO the Trusteeship of Tanganyika. 

Once again, the Government cannot be absolved from 
taking a hasty decision. At this moment those resident in 
Tanganyika would like to be assured (1), that the British 
Government recognise that advancement must be gradual ; 
(2) that the British Government consider Tanganyika as much 
a part of His Majesty’s Dominions as, say, Kenya; (3) that 
the intention of the British Government is to develop the 
Territory for the benefit of all races without preference, 
whatever their creed or colour. 

With these assurances, the Administrators and Residents of 
Tanganyika could settle down to tackle the country’s 
problems, the most important of which is to devise a long-term 
modus vivendi by which Europeans, Asians and Africans may 
work side by side in the future with understanding and 
harmony. 


CHARLES PONSONBY. 
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FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC POLICY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By DENYS SMITH 


MERICAN Foreign Policy is not determined in a 
vacuum. Even more than in other countries it is 
deflected from the ideal path by the pressure of domestic 

politics and considerations of “security,” the word which 
now appears to have replaced ‘‘ defence”’ as a synonym of 
“military.” There is even a special body, created in July, 
1947, known as the “ National Security Council,’ through 
which these different influences can be brought to bear. One 
of the most fortunate circumstances of the past few years has 
been that, speaking generally, there was no great conflict 
between diplomatic, political and security considerations. 
The most significant development of the American scene dur- 
ing the past few months is that this unity no longer exists to 
the same extent as before. Foreign policy must now compete 
with domestic politics. A symptom of the change is that 
domestic considerations led the President to place Labour 
legislation ahead of Senate ratification of the North Atlantic 
Pact, which for diplomatic reasons should have been done 
first to strengthen the hands of the Secretary of State at the 
Paris meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

There have been minor inconsistences and divergencies in 
American foreign policy when domestic or security considera- 
tions were strong. Palestine is a good example of the former. 
The whole problem was removed to the White House, and 
domestic politics became a major rather than a secondary 
factor. Security considerations, based-on the military dis- 
advantage of a hostile Arab population at the cross-roads of 
three continents, were completely subordinated. The State 
Department and the American. delegation to the United 
Nations were at times left in the dark. A fundamental policy 
of the State Department is to support the United Nations 
and condemn any country which fails to follow its recom- 
mendations. But owing to the over-riding influence of 
domestic politics Israel has never been criticised for actions 
which would have stirred the departmental mimeograph 
batteries to frenzied action if any other country had been 
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concerned. There is no quite so clear-cut an example of 
security considerations being the predominant influence, but 
the day to day decisions of General MacArthur and General 
Clay have often in the past been more influential in deter- 
mining what should be done in occupied Germany and Japan 
than have the views of the State Department. 

Security is a comparative newcomer in the policy-forming 
trinity. Before the war foreign policy was a tug-of-war 
between domestic politics and the State Department, usually 
backed up by the White House. The despatches and cables 
to the State Department from abroad showed what ideally 
should be done, while the mail and telegrams to Con- 
gress from the constituencies defined the public sentiment 
which made it impossible. America spoke to the world with 
two voices ; the Administration condemning fascist aggression 
and Congress blanketing its admonitions with a Neutrality 
Act and assuring aggressors that the Administration’s foreign 
policy statements could be ignored. Security used to be 
something about which the United States did not worry. 
Geography had taken care of the matter by placing two broad 
oceans on either side of it. Moreover, American potential 
strength was considered a deterrent, till the delusion that 
nobody would dare to attack her was finally shattered by the 
bombs at Pearl Harbour. 

Up to the present American foreign policy has been 
deflected from its main course in some particular instances by 
domestic or security considerations, but its main objectives 
have never been threatened. They are not threatened 
even now, but the obstacles in the way of reaching those 
objectives are growing larger. The divergencies between 
domestic considerations and foreign policy considerations are 
increasing. There is a greater public interst in. domestic 
affairs reflected in the front pages of the newspapers. The 
fact that foreign policy is bipartisan might on the surface 
appear advantageous, but this may have contributed to the 
change in interest. Harmony is less exciting than con- 
troversy. Domestic policy is the issue which divides the 
two parties and rouses public concern. Perhaps in any event 
public interest would have returned in time to the more 
familiar patterns, but the movement has been accelerated and 
strengthened by the end of the post-war boom. The seasonal 
spring movement slowed down but did not check the decline 
from the peak reached last autumn. Taking the 1935-1939 
average as 100, industrial production was 195 in October and 
November last year. In April the figure stood at 179. The 
decline is still continuing. However, only the Communists 
and their left-wing sympathisers, who consider that since 
Karl Marx said capitalist countries would be destroyed by 
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depressions it must be so, have been able to discover a 
depression in the United States. But to deny that there is a 
recession is to play with words. 

The decline in American economic activity influences 
foreign policy in two ways. The first is in its effect on opinion 
outside Congress. The sellers’ market has ended. The 
customer is once more king. Competition among domestic 
producers for his royal favour is intensified. They want no 
foreign rivals bowing before the throne. There is thus 
increased opposition to foreign imports and to American 
policies which encourage them. There is likewise more 
opposition to policies which build up competitors abroad who 
will challenge American exporters in other markets. 

More serious is the direct impact of the decline on Congress. 
A new red menace has appeared on the horizon, the red 
menacé of unbalanced national books. A slight decline in 
total national income means a much greater decline pro- 

rtionately in national revenue since a greater percentage 
is taken in taxes from the upper bracket dollar than from the 
lower bracket dollar. Congressmen find that they can no 
longer provide funds for everything they want. In fact, the 
Government of the richest country in the world is already 
living beyond its income. At the end of the coming fiscal 
year, which starts on July 1st, the deficit is expected to have 
increased to some 750 million sterling. There are three 
possible courses to follow in such a situation. The first is to 
raise taxes till the gap between receipts and expenses is closed. 
This is the remedy advocated by President Truman. He does 
not consider the recession serious enough to make increased 
taxes undesirable, though his critics insist that high taxes are 
partly responsible for the recession and that additional taxes 
would compel individuals and industry to cut their spending 
to meet the burden at a time when they should be encouraged 
to spend more. 

The second course is to do nothing at all and “ borrow ” 
the money needed to cover the deficit, in other words increase 
the national debt. The United States could stand deficit 
financing better than any other country.- There would be no 
danger of its currency becoming worthless or of there being 
some grave economic disaster. The chief disadvantage of this 
course is that the United States would be doing the very thing 
it has been urging other Governments not to do as a condition 
of receiving American aid. Even the United States might 
suffer in the long run if people began to think that the Govern- 
ment could do anything regardless of cost. Going a little way 
into debt is something like going a little way over Niagara ; 
there is no certainty of being able to stop. 

The third course is to reduce expenditure. But that is an 
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extremely painful policy for any politician to accept. It is 
easy for a Congressman to advocate reduction of expenditure 
on projects in which his constituents are not interested, but 
when Congress is taken as a whole there are some people 
interested in all projects. Foreigners, however, have no vote. 
The path of least resistance is to satisfy the demand for 
economy in Government by reducing expenditure on foreign 
programmes. Marshall Plan funds have already suffered 
slightly. The Military Assistance Act to provide arms for 
Atlantic Pact members will run into grave difficulties, 
Expenditure under “‘ Point Four ’’—the President’s bold new 
programme to help backward areas—will have to be very 
small to win Congressional approval. 

Now that Congress and the country find it more painful to 
provide funds for foreign aid, old objections which formerly 
could be ignored become more pronounced. The criticism 


that the hard-pressed American taxpayer is being forced to © 


subsidise British Socialism becomes more frequent. A recent 
speech by Senator Kem is typical. ‘‘ The smooth and 
undisturbed flow of American billions, the rivers of cotton, 
wheat and raw materials of all kinds, have enabled the Labour 
party to cushion the transition and render socialisation 
relatively painless. The lower volume of production and 
consequent lower standard of living which are implicit in the 
Socialist programme have been avoided.”” What is the sense, 
he asked, in letting the British use counterpart funds to 
reduce the national debt when no pressure is used to prevent 
that national debt from being increased by the purchase of 
industries marked for nationalisation ? 

The American public’s increased interest in domestic 
affairs and its desire to reduce its foreign expenditure because 
of the depression have come at a time when foreign affairs 
themselves seem less exciting., The crisis atmosphere is over. 
American foreign policy is succeeding. The cold war is no 
longer being fought defensively. Tension between the East 
and West has relaxed even though efforts to reach agreement 
on Germany have not been successful. Some people take the 
maxim “ well begun is half done ”’ a little too literally, and feel 
that now they can relax. 

The Marshall Plan provides a good example of the principle 
that nothing fails like success. Mr. Hoffman can complain 
that it is useless to take a ninety-foot rope to rescue a man 
down a hundred-foot precipice, but Congress trims the rope 
a little more and suggests Europe should start pulling itself 
up by its boot straps. The Marshall Plan was adopted from 
mixed motives. The humanitarian desire to help others 
played a creditable part, though the State Department did 
not emphasise this aspect too strongly in its publicity. It 
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was afraid that the Plan might be looked upon as just another 
relief programme. It attempted to stress the importance to 
the United States from the point of view of enlightened self- 
interest of restoring prosperity to so important an economic 
section of the world. But from the point of view of domestic 
politics and security the most impressive argument for the 
Marshall Plan was that it was an anti-communist weapon. 
The solid value of Western Europe as an economic partner 
was subordinated to the idea of Western Europe as a defence 
auxiliary. If tension is growing less, Europe growing stronger 
and the United States becoming more pressed for money, why, 
it ~ being asked, should not European Recovery Funds be 
cut f 

Mr. Acheson, unlike his predecessors at the Department of 
State, must conduct his foreign policy without the help of a 
“crisis” atmosphere. The Czechoslovakian coup, Mr. 
Mazaryk’s suicide, the blatant hostility of the Cominform, 
and the Berlin blockade made Secretary of State Marshall’s 
task very much easier. Now Mr. Acheson must appeal to 
Congress and the public not to blow hot and cold with each 
temporary change in the international temperature. It 
would be hard enough in any case to win public approval of 
American future foreign policy, but Mr. Acheson has several 
specific handicaps. Three areas of serious criticism are China, 
Spain and the Middle East. The China difficulty was partly 
inherited, the Palestine wholly, while the difficulties over 
Spain have been accentuated by a particular form of domestic 
trouble. 

If Congress were to vote on the question of sending an 
Ambassador to Spain, a large majority would be in favour. 
The State Department itself recognised that its Spanish policy 
was illogical. General Franco was a dictator ; but the Iron 
Curtain countries were dictatorships, as were several Latin 
American countries, and full diplomatic relations were main- 
tained with them. The Franco régime was founded with the 
help of Hitler and Mussolini, but the Government of the 
Indonesian Republic, which America supports, was established 
by the Japanese.. Franco gave no material help to the Axis 
comparable to the help given by Russia under the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement. He may have congratulated the 
Japanese when they attacked Pearl Harbour, but Molotov 
congratulated the Nazis when they captured Paris. Further- 
more, American diplomats in Iron Curtain countries are con- 
stantly humiliated and restricted. In Madrid they are well 
regarded. A decision was therefore reached to vote in 
favour of reversing the United Nations resolution on General 
Franco. It was frustrated by a new kind of veto—one by the 
American delegation. A majority led by Mrs. Roosevelt 
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balked at the plan. So to save the Administration political 
embarrassment a compromise was reached and the United 
States sat on the side-lines when the Spanish issue came before 
the Assembly and refrained from voting. The position was 
rationalised by saying that the matter was primarily a family 
affair for the Western European nations to settle themselves, 
but Congress was far from pleased. 

The whole Middle East is another tight-rope on which the 
new Secretary of State must perform without a net. When 
Palestine decisions were made a prerogative of the White 
House, the Arab States were not considered important from 
a strictly diplomatic, as opposed to security, point of view. 
Public opinion, fed by vigorous Zionist propaganda, was 
prone to dismiss every Arab argument and accept every 
Israeli contention. Despite the arms ban Czechoslovakia 
shipped to Israel military supplies paid for with the help of 
American dollars. The transaction was apparently purely 
commercial, for Egypt was also offered Czech arms but refused 
them. The Egyptian Government has received little credit 
for thus abiding by a United Nations decision. There is now, 
however, a noticeable change in atmosphere. Israel’s over- 
confidence in being able to shelter behind Uncle Sam’s coat- 
tails whenever she defied a United Nations decision—such 
as the internationalisation of all Jerusalem, or the return or 
compensation of Arabs driven from their homes—has proved 
embarrassing to a nation which makes support for the United 
Nations the keystone of its foreign policy. 

Recently the Arab States showed that they were important 
even from a strictly diplomatic point of view in connection 
with the former Italian colonies. America wishes to see Italy 


play its full part in the community of Western Europe. » 


Domestic politics is a consideration here, for there are large 
groups of strategically placed Italian voters.’ On the other 
hand, a fundamental policy of the State Department has been 
to support self-determination and independence for all 
inhabitants of dependent areas—except Palestine Arabs. A 
compromise on the Italian colonies satisfactory to the Italians 
had been worked out by Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza. Italy 
was to have the prestige of the Trustee Power in Tripolitania, 
while the principle of native independence would be satisfied 
after ten years. But this Solomon’s solution was rejected by 
the Assembly and the votes of the Arab States would have 
made all the difference. What had made such strange bed- 
fellows of the Moslem and Communist blocks? Could it 
perhaps be that the Arab States had begun to feel that any 
friendly gesture towards the West would be rebuffed ? If this 
was so, then there must be a change in approach. The 
combination of diplomatic and security considerations, 
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together with a weakening of domestic pressure, has made 
this possible. There are already signs of change. Fifty 
members of Congress recently sponsored a resolution for a 
Near East Survey Commission to see what could be done to 
improve the economy of that area. Increasing attention is 
being given to irrigation projects needing a minimum of 
material and a maximum of labour. With technical help 
they could provide the means of reducing the problem of the 
g50,000 Arab refugees which has, in Arab eyes, become the 
symbol of Western injustice. 

Meanwhile, obstacles are being removed to the expansion 
of American oil interests. The ban on the export of tubular 
steel for constructing a 30-inch pipe-line from the Saudi- 
Arabian concessions to the Mediterranean has been removed. 
The’ Commerce Department, when it first lifted this ten 
months’ ban, referred inquiries to the Military Establishment, 
which in turn explained that the decision was “ based 
primarily upon considerations other than military.” There 
were ‘‘ economic and political considerations” involved. In 
other words the Arab States through which the pipe-line 
would pass would be encouraged, and employment provided 
for the local population. 

To sum up, the United States Foreign Programme can no 
longer count on continued fair weather. In foreign policy as 
in trade, there is no longer a sellers’ market. But domestic 
and security considerations still unite with diplomatic con- 
siderations in opposing Communist expansion, though the 
high cost of living with Russia is beginning to cause concern. 
America will continue to do what is essential, but more 
grudgingly. And when there are delays and disappointments, 
it will be well to fix attention on the great advances which have 
been made since the war in the American attitude to foreign 
affairs rather than on the extent to which current policy falls 
short of the ideal. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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HANGCHOW—* A GEM OF BEAUTY ” 


By R. D. BRAMWELL 


ROM the descriptions I had had of it, Hangchow sounded 

delightful. It would in any case be pleasant, I thought, 

to get away from Shanghai for the week-end. So Saturday 
morning early found me in a comfortable Diesel train. There 
were green plush seats arranged in companionable groups of 
four. There were even spittoons, a luxury not seen in ordinary 
trains where the floor or the window, if accessible, are good 
enough for the passengers’ use. The train started to time, and 
shortly afterwards an attendant brought hot green tea in 
glasses with lids. . 

On the outskirts of Shanghai, much of the soil is culti- 
vated as market gardens. Maize, tall, stiff and rustling 
yellow, alternates with beans on bamboo frameworks ; sun- 
flowers flaunt their golden discs beside the low, dark growth of 
egg-plants fruited with little purple truncheons. Later, rice in 
great flat swathes, an even green, is punctuated by rows of 
some plant of bushy habit growing on the retaining walls of 
the fields. Plain unwooded country, but variegated by 
bamboo thickets ; small trees grown on the grave mounds; 
ragged clumps of fruit trees clustered round the houses. 

Beyond Shihhutang the great square sails of junks, brown 
as leaves on an autumn pond, appear to glide across the rice 
fields. The region is a mesh of waterways. Everywhere 
farmers in punts are busy dredging weeds from the creek 
bottoms and carrying dripping piles to form compost for the 
fields. Much traffic is carried on along these waterways, for 
there are no roads to be seen and no wheeled vehicles other 
than an occasional single-wheeled barrow shaped rather like 
an Irish jaunting cart. A fisherman sitting in the stern sheets 
of a long narrow boat surveyed the dozen or so cormorants, 
black and ragged looking, ranged around the gunwale in front 
of him. Beyond Kashing they were threshing in the fields ; a 
box, about 3 feet square, is fitted at the top with a slot like a 
Salvation Army collection box, and the grain, banged from the 
ear against the wooden slope, is engulfed beneath. 

Irrigation is an essential part of the agronomy of the rice- 
producing districts. The essential device for raising the 
water from the streams to the level of the fields is in all cases 
the same—a wooden trough up which move a number of 
tightly-fitting paddles on an endless chain; but the power 
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used to drive it may be one of three kinds, each of which 
appears to belong to a particular small region. The first is a 
treadle mill. Two operators walk as though up an endless 
flight of stairs while they lean upon a transverse bar. They 
are often protected from the sun by an oblong mat slung above 
the transverse bar. Then there are the windmills with canvas 
sails like those on the coast of Portugal. The complex of 
bamboo poles arranged in a hexagon and the bracing wires 
reminded me of a model of atomic structure in a physics lab. 
The whole construction is light, but then the device it drives 
is of wood. The patient buffalo in blinkers is perhaps the 
most common agency of all. He plods his eternal round 
driving a horizontal wheel which is geared to the endless 
chain of paddles. Above him is a mushroom-shaped roof, and 
the countryside here is dotted with little bandstands up 
which climb the heavy prickly stalks and the yellow flower of 
marrows. 

I had been romantically in love with the idea of China and 
had read a great deal about it long before I had ever thought 
that I might visit the country. My first impressions caused 
disillusionment. What was the point, I wanted to know, of 
producing the most lovely porcelain in the world if so many of 
the ordinary people had no rice to put in their earthenware 
bowls ? Why weave exquisite silks when so many of the 
common people had only rags to cover them? Was the 
evolution of beautiful calligraphy to be set against the toll of 
yearly epidemic and pestilence ? Brute labour for a meagre 
livelihood has no dignity ; poverty is not a virtue. How 
many doctors, how many scientists would you trade for one 
Confucius, I asked myself ? So I argued of what I saw in the 
towns ; but this life flowing past me had, I think, a spacious- 
ness and a dignity of its own. To me, the setting was lovely 
both in colour and in form. But Chekiang is a rich province. 
I do not know it intimately, nor have I travelled enough to 
contrast or compare it satisfactorily with other regions. I 
can only say that while I was disappointed with towns and 
villages, I was delighted with the countryside, intrigued by 
the work continually going forward in it, and childishly 
fascinated by the simplest processes ; and after all, China is 


still a peasant Empire. My musing finished. A quartette 


of ducks in line ahead followed their leader across the thickly 
weed-grown surface of a pond, like merchant ships behind an 
ice-breaker, 

So, after a comfortable four hours’ journey, I came to 
Hangchow. The Travel Service was correct ; a uniformed 
attendant of the best-known European-style hotel did. meet 
the train. We were quickly on our way through the town 
which looked then about as unprepossessing as any other I 
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had seen ; but shortly we came to a lake and lotus beds; to 
tree-lined roads and quiet hills. My brochure described 
Hangchow as “a gem of beauty, the Mecca of tourists, the 
home of temples, and the most beautiful scenic spot of China.” 
It was not until after I had climbed the ridge behind the 
hotel that I had any but vague ideas about the setting of this 
city. From the crest line one looks northward to the 
Yangtse, and southwards to the lake immediately below, 
beyond which lies the town. Hills limit the view on three 
sides ; the fourth is open to Hangchow Bay and the Pacific. 

In the afternoon heat I climbed slowly up the roughly- 
flagged pathway to the Needle Pagoda. From its massive 
base I looked out across the country of the Yangtse delta 
towards a single hill, misty in the distance like the bloom on 
an autumn damson. A small boy and his sister were helping 
a vigorous and sturdy mother collect sticks which had been 
spread out to dry on the ground. ‘“‘ Allo,” said the little boy ; 
“ Allo,” said the little girl; mother just grinned. “ Allo,” 
I replied, and walked halfway round the circular steps at the 
foot of the tower. A rain squall was approaching from the 
north-westwards ; you could see it like a long fine veil blown 
by a chilly little wind. ‘ Rain,” I said to the staring boy, 
“Rain,” and pointed at the thickening squall. He grinned 
and nodded comprehendingly. The conversation piece 
finished, and as I moved away came the first growling 
reverberations of the thunder. I reached my room just before 
the heavy rain dimpled the surface of the lake. 

West Lake is artificially divided into three sections by 
causeways, but the very smartly varnished and polished, 
upholstered and canopied punts pass easily about the entire 
extent of the water, for very slightly hump-backed bridges 
cross connecting channels. Where their brown masonry 
shades the water against reflection, speckled fish idle or dart 
in neutral deeps. The smallest northern section of the lake 
is almost filled by lotus plants with blue-green leaves as big 
as elephants’ ears, floating on the surface, and cup-shaped 
pink-tipped flowers of pointed interlocking petals are held 
above them on smooth curved stems. The causeways are 
broad and tree-lined, well surfaced and solitary. Wide 
stretches of grass insulate the footpaths from the meagre 
traffic of the roads. In many places along the waterside, 
loops of chain hang between short white columns, and where 
the town fronts onto the lake an elaborate promenade and 
public gardens have been laid out. 

I had no guide to go with me. The only map obtainable 
with an English legend was small and confusing ;. but, though 
I would have liked to ask innumerable questions, it is doubtful 
if the answers could have heightened my moody appreciation 
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of the beauty which was everywhere about me,—of the dragon 
flies, varnished and scarlet as a chilli pod, of the trailing 
branches of the willows falling like a pattern of sparks from a 
Roman Candle, of the prestidigital appearance of a steady-eyed 
lizard as I approached a bush, of the distant sound of happy 
voices aS a sampan passed under a bridge. The very names 
attached to the figures on the map delighted me; there is a 
“ Monastery of Secluded Light,” a “‘ Cave of Morning Mist and 
Sunset Glow,” a “ Pavilion of Smooth Lake and Autumn 
Moon ”’ and an “‘ Island of Three Pools of Moon’s Reflection ”’ ; 
there is a ‘‘ Cave of the Happy Water,” a “‘ Gem Spring of 
Dancing Fish ” and a “‘ Monastery of Pure Compassion.” 

It was to this last that I walked the following morning 
across the longer of the causeways. It was very hot but very 
clear. Green hills looked down on shining water. The white 
walls of a charming villa, traditional in style and hemmed 
about with trees, admired its own reflection in the lake. I 
passed an occasional fisherman, intent upon his task or pleasure 
and strolled through the lazy street of a dozing hamlet. 
Tobacco leaves, loosely threaded through hurdles, leaned 
against the wall to dry. A small black and white pig, very 
concave as to back and very convex as to belly, ran grunting 
up the gutter before me. A bus, overcrowded as usual, went 
by in a fury of dust and the opposite direction. A soldier 
stood in the shade of a tree, and the shops were open to the 
road. 

I came to the Monastery of Pure Compassion and by sign 
language and pointing to the Chinese Characters on the map, 
asked a bystander if I might go in. He nodded vigorously, 
and affirmatively. I passed up the shallow flight of worn 
stone steps and trod over the coaming of the great wooden 
doors, grey and grained with the weather. To my left were 
several enormous statues, perhaps 20 feet in height. One 
had the most ferocious aspect with staring eyes and lips drawn 
back over canine teeth, raised arms and clenched fists ; the 
others were without vigour of expression, doll-like and docile. 
They were all enclosed in a red wooden palisade. I moved on 
up another flight of steps with broad treads and sculptured 
balusters to a second hall. It was a lofty building supported 
by tapering cylindrical columns standing on round stone 
bosses. The roof beams were black, the pillars vermilion, the 
floor grey and the walls white. Hassocks were ranged before 
a great obese image of an enigmatic Buddha. From the roof 
there hung rows of long red ribbons with gilt letters and 
pointed silver-coloured weights. The image was gilt ; it sat 
on a gilded throne in an intricate gilded stand. A monk ina 
long black gown and felt calf-length boots smiled and nodded. 
The hall had electric lighting. 
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I went on up still more steps to another hall much the 
same in design and decoration, and I stood to look back the 
way I had come. The roofs of all these buildings were as 
darkly yellow and as shiny as a coolie’s bamboo pole. Laid 
in rows from the ridge to the eaves, the tiles are so con- 
structed as to resemble bamboos, for the left hand edge of 
each is a hollow cylinder beneath which fits the upturned 
right hand edge of the next row. Standing on the curving 
eaves and crawling out along the ridge are wavy and horrific 
dragons of stone with spines like a stickleback’s and slavering 
open jaws. While to my taste the interiors were as vulgar as 
baroque, the exteriors for all their elaborate ornamentation 
fitted into their natural surroundings, partly because of the 
material of which they were constructed, partly because time 
and weather had toned them to conformity. 

I walked back through the town, completing the tour 
round the lake in just under four hours. As I left the rural 
behind me and approached the town, I came across the usual 
litter—a heap of festering vegetables, a crumbling wall half 
concealing a ruined house now deep in weeds, a number of 
pieces of valueless banknotes, and dirty water in a stinking 
gutter. Yet as I went on, I determined that these were not 
usual. The road I followed was broad and quiet ; the streets 
which crossed it were cobbled but clean ; even the narrow 
canal which ran towards the lake was weil kept and little 
frequented. Along the lakeside a smooth promenade backed 
by a wide strip of grass or gardens, was interrupted here and 
there for the small squares in which stood monuments to wars 
and generals. A cinema of ultra-modern design was on one 
corner ; a tea-garden of no little distinction stood at another ; 
a shelter for those with time to admire the view marked a 
third. The side of the road opposite to the lake was lined 
with shops, not so modern as to be aggressive nor so ancient 
as to be old-style Chinese. 

Yes, I was impressed. This was the first town I had 
visited in which any regard had been paid to planning and any 
space left for recreation. It was cleaner, quieter and less 
crowded. When I passed through the centre of the town to 
get to the station I had again reason to modify my views ; but, 
either because my impressions of the lake had been so pleasant 
or because the town was truly an improvement on the normal, 
I found much less to contrast with what I should consider 
desirable than I should have done in any other towns I knew. 


R. D. BRAMWELL, 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN IRELAND: 1849 
By JosErH HONE 


N 1849 the Queen had not yet reached the position of 

immunity from criticism which she enjoyed in the latter 

portion of her reign, and when occasion offered, party 
writers did not hesitate to entangle her in their attacks on 
their opponents. When therefore it was announced early in 
1849 that she was about to pay her first visit to Ireland, the 
Tories (out of office) did not deem it necessary to make halcyon 
prognostics. Their press reminded the public of the delusive 
hopes that the visit of George IV had excited. Yet his visit 
had been early and gracious ; he had set out to Dublin within 
a fortnight of his Coronation. Whereas, chiefly under Whig 
advisers, the Queen had in successive years visited her hus- 
band’s relatives in Germany, the King of the Belgians in 
Brussels, and the King of the French at his country seat in 
Normandy: she had several times visited her ancient King- 
dom of Scotland, once in State and twice with less ceremony ; 
only now, eleven years after her Coronation, and on her way 
to Scotland for the fourth time, was she about to “ look in” 
on Ireland. What reasonable man could suppose that the 
visit had anything in its character calculated to produce any 
better effect than that of George IV ? 

The Whig press, on the other hand, was loud in its expres- 
sions of confidence that the Queen’s summer voyage to a part 
of the Empire, hitherto known to her only by name, would 
afford a well-timed proof of the unshaken allegiance of the 
great bulk of the Irish people, and likewise be a just compli- 
ment to the energy, prudence and humanity with which the 
late tumults (the Young Ireland rebellion) had been so happily 
composed by Lord Clarendon, the Lord-Lieutenant. Such 
tebels as had escaped the net were in hiding not so much from 
fear of punishment as from fear of laughter. “A rebellion,” 
wrote the Edinburgh Review, “ has been turned into burlesque 
has ended in ridicule, not in. bloodshed. Not the Young 
Ireland infatuation alone, but the entire wicked delusion of 
Repeal has been utterly extinguished and exploded.” All 
that remained was to provide the English voter, always 
sluggish in his apprehension of Irish affairs, with a spectacular 
proof of the extent and finality of the defeat of Irish sedition. 
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Clarendon indeed had shown magnanimity in the hour of 
victory. His ruthless application of orthodox economic 
principles to the dreadful emergency of the Famine had caused 
John Mitchel to name him the Queen’s Chief Executioner in 
Ireland ; but when Mitchel had been laid by the heel, his 
captor had ordered that he should be treated on his voyage to 
transportation ‘‘ as an educated man and a gentleman.”’ He 
was given books to read, asked to dine with the Captain. 
As was remarked by Montégut, the French critic, when, 
many years later, he reviewed Mitchel’s Jail Journal—and 
with high appreciation of the book’s quality—had Mitchel 
been the victim of a democratic country, he would have had 
a very different experience. 

With the Queen and Prince Consort were their entire 
family to date: the Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the 
Princess Royal and Princess Alice, as well as the Home 
Secretary and the ladies and gentlemen of the Court. They 
came by sea from Cowes on the yacht Victoria and Albert, and 
reached the harbour of Cork, Cove, on the evening of August 2. 
The next morning, before proceeding up the river to Cork, the 
Queen stepped on shore at Cove in order (as she says in her 
Leaves) to give the inhabitants of the port the satisfaction of 
calling the place Queenstown in honour of its being the first 
spot on which she set foot on Irish ground. 

Her predecessors had been: Henry II, fortified by the 
Bull of Pope Adrian, John, Richard II, William of Orange, 
and her uncle, George IV—not many, considering that 
Ireland had been (more or less) a British possession for seven 
and a half centuries. Of the few George IV alone had come 
in the pride, pomp and circumstance of peace. His reception 
had been rapturous; and yet, as the medizval chronicler 
said of Henry II, “he left behind him not one more true 
subject than he found on his first entering.” 


The Queen’s programme was limited by her advisers to 
a drive through Cork, a stay in Dublin of a few days, and a 


drive through Belfast. It was not proposed, as Mitchel’ 


scornfully remarked, that she should drop in (as sometimes in 
Scotland) to dine with the peasantry and partake of their 
homely fare. The nearest she came to the devastated districts 
was at Cork, which had a cemetery filled with the bodies of 
thousands of country folk, who had at the height of the Famine 
vainly sought refuge in the city from starvation and fever. 
But Cork itself was a Whig and Loyalist stronghold, and 
remained so until Parnell captured it 30 years later. It was 
ruled by a Whig Bishop and by the Catholic Merchants who 
had captured the butter-market in the 18th century from the 
lazy Protestants. These Cork Medici families, as they were 
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called, had let the statue of George II in the Grand Parade 
fall into a state of paralytic deformity, but had no desire to 
disturb a Constitution (even if it were called Protestant) 
under which they had prospered. Moreover, as Thackeray 
had noted five years earlier (Ivish Sketch Book), nothing more 
was needed to make a “ magnificent mob” collect in the 
busiest thoroughfare than the arrival of a mail coach with 
four bay horses. 

The success of the royal progress through Cork was there- 
fore assured. It lasted for two hours, and the streets, through 
some of which the Queen drove twice, blazed with exitement. 
Cork, the Queen thought, was “ not at all like an English 
town,” and looked “rather foreign.” She was particularly 
interested in the “‘ magnificent mob”; and as a considerable 
part of it had streamed in from the country districts, she had a 
sight after all of O’Connell’s “ finest peasantry in the world.” 
“The crowd,” she confided to her Leaves, “is a noisy, excit- 
able and very good-humoured one. The beauty of the women 
is very remarkable and struck us much; such beautiful 
dark eyes and hair, and such fine teeth ; almost every third 
woman was pretty and some remarkably so. The men are 
very poorly and often raggedly dressed—and they wear short 
breeches with blue stockings.” 

On the way from Cork to Dublin a stop was made in 
Waterford Harbour, at the head of which the Victoria and 
Albert anchored for several hours. This had been the entrance 
of all the Queen’s predecessors, excepting George IV and 
William of Orange, into Ireland; but it was not thought 
advisable that the royal party should land at Waterford 
itself, which, though in ancient times the most trusted stong- 
hold of English government in Ireland, was now mourning 
the fate of its most eloquent citizen, Meagher, a Young 
Irelander, on his way with Smith O’Brien to join Mitchel in 


Van Diemen’s Land. When the voyage round the coast was 


resumed, the sea was dreadfully rough, but it smoothed down 


after the coast of Wexford had been passed, and it was a 


sweet evening when the Wicklow hills came in sight. These 
had the Queen’s commendation: ‘‘ They are beautiful,” she 
noted. ‘‘ The Sugar Loaf and Carrick Mountains have finely 
pointed outlines with low hills in front and much wood.” It 
was on just such an evening, 18 months previously that 
another diarist, John Mitchel, had admired the same shore 


: Irom the deck of the Shearwater, on the first stage of his 


voyage into exile. “‘ Dublin city, with its bay and pleasant 
villas—city of bellowing slaves—villas of genteel bastards— 
lies now behind us, and the sun has set behind the blue peaks 
of Wicklow, as we steam past Bray Head, where the Vale of 
Shanganagh, sloping softly from the Golden Spears, sends 
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its bright river murmuring to the sea. And I am on the first 
stage of my way, faring to what regions of unknown horror ? 
And may never—nevermore, oh, Ireland !—my mother and 
queen—see vale or hill, or murmuring stream of thine. And 
why ? What is gained?” All the answer that Mitchel could 
give to his self-questionings was that he had at least compelled 
the enlightened Whig Government to pack a jury—he had 
shown that “ all Whig professions of conciliatory and impar- 
tial government in Ireland were as false as the Father of 
Whiggery himself.” 

As the Victoria and Albert steamed (in the Queen’s words) 
“slowly and majestically into Kingstown,’”’ Thomas Carlyle, 
who had been touring Ireland for several weeks, was delivering 
a parting message to the citizens of Londonderry. As intense 
a hater of Whiggery as Mitchel himself, his language about 
Ireland was less tender. ‘“‘ I am leaving the huge suppuration,” 
he said, and he concluded his emphatic if inconclusive talk 
by asking, ‘‘ Who is a landlord at this moment in any country 
if Rhadamanthus looked at him? What is an Archbishop? 
Alas! What is a Queen?” It was expected that Carlyle 
would write a book on Ireland, but the work miscarried, and 
to the page of his Jail Journal in which he refers to this “ far 
more royal visitor’ (than the Queen) Mitchel added a foot- 
note to the effect that it was just as well; for “‘ Carlyle cannot 
write rationally about Ireland, and he believes that Carthage 
has a mission to conquer the world.” 


From an early hour of the Sunday morning eager watchers 
had been climbing every height on the coast from Bray Head 
to Kingstown, and by evening Kingstown itself was a mass of 


spectators. The Dublin and Kingstown Railway, a stretch 


of nine miles to Dublin, carried that Sunday its record of 
passengers, 30,000 persons. As the yacht entered the harbour 
the Queen came on deck with her children, introducing them 
to Ireland in dumb show—a very touching act, it was thought. 

The next morning, breakfast over, Lord and Lady 
Clarendon, Prince George of Cambridge,* Primate Beresford,} 
Archbishop Whately, Lords Clanricarde and Lansdowne (two 
great Anglo-Irish landlords) and a few local notabilities came 
on board, and escorted the royal party across a flower-strewn 
path, lined with selected ladies and gentlemen on either side, 
to the waiting train. It was not the first time that the little 
coastal line on which she was now whirled towards Dublin 
had been brought to the Queen’s notice. The railway was the 


* The Queen’s first cousin, afterwards 2nd Duke of Cambridge and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. He lived until 1904. 

+ The same Lord George John Beresford, who had preached before 
George IV. 
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first in Ireland and the second in the United Kingdom ; and 
while it had been under construction in 1834, the Duchess of 
Kent, who regarded railways as a judicious mode of transit,* 
and was anxious that her daughter should be instructed in 
everything important concerning Ireland, had commanded 
the engineer, Mr. Vignolles, to Kensington Palace ; the young 
Princess had spent a morning poring over the maps and plans. 
The train did not run into Dublin but stopped a mile or 
two before the terminus in order to allow the Queen and her 
party to alight more conveniently for their carriages. Prince 
George rode on one side of the Queen’s carriage, Sir Edward 
Blakeney, a Waterloo veteran, now Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Ireland, on the other ; the escort was provided 
by the 17th Lancers and a detachment of Carabineers. The 
route to the City Gate, a structure extemporised at the 
entrance to Lower Baggot Street, lay through the prosperous 
up-growing suburb of Pembroke ; and between Northumber- 
land and Lansdowne roads the Queen called her husband’s 
attention to a brand new red-brick house with garden gate, 
porch and lamp posts—an incident which has been safely pre- 
served for posterity by James Joyce in that passage of 
Ulysses which records the drive into the same suburb (some 
50 years later) of Earl Dudley, the then Lord-Lieutenant, to 
open a Mirus bazaar. ‘“‘On Northumberland and Lans- 
downe Roads His Excellency acknowledged punctually 
salutes from rare walkers, the salute of two small schoolboys 
at the garden gate of the house said to have been admired by 
the late queen when visiting the Irish capital with her hus- 
band, the Prince Consort, in 1849, and the salute of Almidano 

Artifoni’s sturdy trousers swallowed by a closing door.”’ f 
The true-blue Tories, who had affirmed that the visit had 
been got up for the benefit of a few ex-Radical Papist con- 
spirators,’’ would have applied this description to Mr. T. C. 
O’Brien and Mr. Ennis, prosperous merchants, who this year 
occupied respectively the positions of Lord Mayor and High 
Sheriff of Dublin, and waited upon the Queen at the temporary 
“Gates” to hand over the “ keys.” The Queen conferred 
upon the Lord Mayor the baronetcy which was to descend to 
the celebrated Middlesex cricketer, Sir T. C. O’Brien, and Miss 
Polly O’Brien provided the reporters with nuts and apples 
by crying out, “ Call the Prince of Wales St. Patrick, and 
we will all die for you.” It was at this point too that a Mr. 
Patrick Nugent dashed out from among the crowd and 
shouted, “Mighty Monarch, pardon Smith O’Brien 
e was hustled away before he could continue. The incident 


* Unlike her brother-in-law, the Duke of Cumberland, who looked on 
railways as the invention of the Father of Walser: 

f 1937 edition, p. 241. 
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caused a momentary consternation, but it was afterwards 
explained that her Majesty “‘ must have perceived from Mr, 
Nugent’s respectful demeanour that he was as enthusiastically 
loyal and as sober as any head or heart among her Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

The Orange Evening Mail and the Freeman’s Journal, the 
organ of the Catholic democrats and of Tenant-right agitation, 
had urged their respective publics to receive the Queen 
politely, but to refrain from behaviour which might give her 
the impression that Ireland had been tranquillised and made 
happy by Lord Clarendon. On the very day of the procession 
the Freeman was filled with letters describing the still piteous 
state of many districts in the south and west ; protests in the 
same paper had obliged Lord Mayor O’Brien to withdraw an 
order to “all classes of citizens to light up their houses” 
and ‘‘ exonerate from the suspicion of disloyalty those who 
might be too poor to spend money on tallow and gas.”’ 

But the Queen’s reception in her first passage through 
Dublin was something more than respectful, even if we 
allow for exaggeration in such an account of it as was sub- 
sequently furnished by the Edinburgh Review in course of a 
Macaulayesque pean on Lord Clarendon’s administration. 
‘“‘ Never did a city pour out her citizens in vaster masses, or 
enjoy a more triumphant holiday. The houses were roofed 
and walled with spectators, throng above throng, until 
they clustered like bees around the vanes and chimney-tops. 
The noble streets of Dublin seemed to have been removed, 
and built anew of her Majesty’s delighted subjects. ... 
The facades of the public buildings were formed for the day 
of radiant human faces. 

The Evening Post, which spoke for the Catholic Whigs, 
sent up an execrable yell of triumph. “Her Majesty,” it 
wrote, “is in Dublin. In the capital of our ancient nation— 
in the hearts of her people. All the wicked artifices—all the 
vile incendiarism of traders, tricksters, newsgrinders—all 
have failed. The presence of the Queen has scared away the 
phantoms ; you do not hear their uncouth noises—you are no 
longer disgusted with their grimaces. Even the most vulgar 
of the confederacy, the Maii and Freeman, have been coerced 
not into silence only, but the former absolutely showed an 
enthusiasm for the nonce.” 

The Queen herself was content. ‘‘ It was a wonderful and 
striking scene,” she wrote in her diary when she at last reached 
the Viceregal Lodge. “‘ Such masses of human beings, so 
enthusiastic, so excited, yet such perfect order maintained’; 
then the number of troops, the different bands stationed at 
certain distances, the waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the 
bursts of welcome which rent the air—all made it a never- 
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to-be-forgotten scene; when one reflects how lately the 
country had been in open revolt and under martial law.”’ 

“Where was the vitriol? ’’ asked The Times next day. 
Even John Mitchel, when the latest news from home was 
given him by his kindly gaolers, felt nonplussed. ‘‘ Loyalty, 
you are to know,” he wrote, “ consists in a willingness to 
come out into the streets to see a pageant. Besides the visit 
was most happily timed. . . . Habeas Corpus still in suspen- 
sion, jails yawning for seditious persons; Lord Clarendon 
still wielding his lettres de cachet. No happier combination of 
circumstances could be imagined.” How many defeated 
revolutionaries all over Europe in the next year or two, when 
thrones had ceased to rock and the monarchs were re-entering 
their capitals, offered similar explanations for the ringing of 
bells, the joyous acclamations, the strewing of flowers ! 


On Tuesday morning the Queen and Prince drove as sight- 
seers into Dublin, and went first to the Bank of Ireland. 
They were without escort, and all evidences of Britain’s 
military might had now been withdrawn from the streets. 
The city presented a spectacle of holiday animation. ‘‘ The 
bustle in the streets,’’ wrote the correspondent of the J/lus- 
trated London News, “‘ was even more superbly restless. 
Equipages of all descriptions, but little inferior in brilliancy 
to any that grace Hyde Park in the height of the season, 
rolled through the principal thoroughfares.’’ Nobility, 
gentry, and squireens had poured into Dublin from every 
county in Ireland, and to them were added many fashionable 
arrivals from England, and others less fashionable, tourists 
and newspapermen. As a member of the last-named category, 
the correspondent of the Illustrated News complained of the 
price of lodgings which was ‘‘ at an enormous rate.’’ The most 
respectable hotels, such as Morrison’s, did not (he says) make 
any advance upon prices, but others not quite so well attended 
and prosperous put an import duty on strangers, especially 
the English.” For years, political economists had been 
preaching that what Ireland needed was money, and now 
even the religious had been converted. A group of lofty elms 
which had long sheltered the windows of the House of Mercy 
in Baggot Street, had, before the Queen’s entry, been muti- 
lated to provide a platform capable of accommodating 500 
sightseers at charges from five shillings to a guinea. 

The choice of the Bank, formerly the Parliament House, 
as the first stopping place of the royal tourists, could be con- 
sidered significant. On the last of his public processions 
through Dublin, when he was being borne in triumph from . 
Richmond Jail to his home in Merrion Square, O’Connell’s 
six white horses had been halted in College Green, and he had 
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risen in his carriage to point silently and significantly at the 
winged building, as a pledge that it would one day be again 
the seat of an Irish legislature. But the Queen’s visit was an 
invitation to the Irish people to free themselves from ana- 
chronistic longings and subjective griefs, and enter the modern 
world. As The Times pointed out, it had been undertaken 
with the patriotic motive, among others equally laudable 
and good, of improving the trade and finance of the country, 
an object indissolubly bound up with the maintenance of the 
Union ; the Queen herself had so testified in a recent Speech 
from the Throne. By a happy chance the Bank had in this 
year elected a Roman Catholic governor for the first time 
since its foundation. This gentleman was a Mr. John 
McDonnel, a wealthy paper manufacturer, who had demon- 
strated in his person and career the complete victory that had 
been achieved under the Union for civil and religious liberty. 
Mr. McDonnel received the visitors on the steps of the re- 
cessed square with the Ionic columns which form the principal 
front of the Bank, and conducted them into the interior, 
The Prince lingered for a long time over the machinery in the 
printing-room ; there was a short pause in the Proprietor’s 
Room, formerly the House of Lords, to view famous tapestries 
depicting the ‘‘ Siege of Derry” and the “ Battle of the 
Boyne.” 

From College Green the Queen and Prince drove to the 
Model School in Marlborough Street, where the Protestant 
and Catholic Archbishops of Dublin, who were Dr, Whately 
and Dr. Murray, waited upon them. With Whately, formerly 
of Oriel, Oxford, they were already familiar (who was not ?) ; 
their interest was concentrated upon the Roman Catholic 
divine, a last survivor of the generation of Irish priests who 
had been trained in the seminaries of Spain and France. Dr. 
Murray could remember ’98; as a young curate in Arklow, 
he had been marked down by the yeomanry, and had fled for 
his life ; he had succeeded Dr. Troy in 1823 as Archbishop of 
Dublin, He had stood behind David O’Connell in refusing to 
accept a conditional Catholic Emancipation and could not 
be accused, as Dr. Troy had been, of subservience to the 
British Government ; but he had won the esteem of English 
Tories like Newman and Pusey by his learning and the gentle- 
ness of his character, and on the vexed education question 
he was what is known in modern jargon as a collaborationist, 
Both the Queen and Prince were delighted with him. “A 
fine venerable old man of eighty,’’ was the Queen’s verdict ; 
“ his worth is written on his benignant features,’’ the Prince’s, 
“ very suave [the Orangemen said “sly ’’] with white hair 
falling over his shoulders.” Dr. Murray must have looked like 
a figure from an antique world beside the forward-looking, 
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restless Whately, most unconventional of clerics in conduct 
and in manners, compiler of text-books on political economy 
for the children of the Roman Catholic poor. 

The ‘‘ Model School” which the Queen was visiting was a 
central establishment of the National Board of Education 
which had been set up by the Stanley Act of 1832, to provide 
the Irish poor with free schooling. The system was unde- 
nominational. Separate religious instruction was encouraged 
outside school hours, but in class both Crucifix and Bible were 
forbidden. The Roman Catholic Bishops, although they did 
not greatly relish the idea of united education, even for 
purely secular purposes, had given the system a modified 
approval ; but it had met from the first with violent opposi- 
tion from the professional fanatics on the Protestant side who 
traced all the ills of Ireland to Roman Catholic ignorance of 
the Bible. Whately, however, from his first coming to Ire- 
land had given his hearty support to the schools, and in so 
doing he had incurred the hostility of the majority of the 
Church of Ireland clergy. He was now gratified to find that 
the Queen thought the system “ truly Christian’ and one 
that should be “ enforced everywhere”; and in turn he 
reminded the august visitor that her illustrious father had 
- beeh an ardent advocate of the education of the poor in a 
“less enlightened age.” As Strachey remarks, the Queen’s 
understanding of religious controversy was never very 
precise, and she was no doubt guided in her views of what was 
“truly Christian ”’ by her consort, who had no patience with 
Protestant bibliolatry and had expressed doubts as to the 
miracle of the Gadarene Swine.* In the Prince’s opinion 
Ireland enjoyed peculiar good fortune in being made the 
field of a modified secularism, as yet impracticable in England. 
His strong feelings on the subject were revealed some years 
later, when a Tory Government was being urged by the Irish 
Primate (Beresford), to subsidise denominational schoois for 
the Established Church. He then wrote to Lord Derby, the 
Prime Minister, to express an earnest hope that the request 
would be rejected, as “ they [the Irish Protestants] have 
already been provided with a system infinitely superior to 
anything the Church has ever given.”” Had they not the Bible 
at home and in Church? Was it not in any case doubtful if 
the Book was suitable reading for small children? To the 
Prince’s mind, the benefit of the Irish system consisted less in 
united education—which the Protestants would have favoured 
had it included Bible reading—than in the provision of 
liberal and secular education for both creeds alike, ‘‘ Look,” 
his letter concluded, ‘‘ in to-day’s newspaper at the miracle of 


* The Duke of Cumberland, his brother-in-law characterised the Prince 
as a ‘‘ sort of freethinker.”’ 
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Grenoble, and say whether to educate the mind irrespective of 
doctrinal differences is not of the first importance.”’ 

From the Model School the Queen and Prince returned to 
College Green for an inspection of Trinity College, where (the 
royal diary noted) ‘‘ the system of education is not so liberal, 
but into which Roman Catholics are admitted.* It perhaps 
passed through the Queen’s mind, when she made the com- 
ment, that the Chancellor of the University was her reaction- 
ary uncle the Duke of Cumberland, now King of Hanover. 
The royal party and Clarendon were received at the Gate of 
the University by the Provost, Dr. Bartholomew Lloyd, and 
the Fellows, among whom was Ireland’s (at this date) one 
figure of European renown, that extraordinary genius, 
William Rowan Hamilton, the discoverer of quaternions, 
who had been appointed professor of Astronomy at the age 
of 18. In the Library, through which the Queen was con- 
ducted by the eminent Irish scholar, Dr. Todd, occurred an 
incident which struck the more sober royalists as going beyond 
the necessities of the occasion. At the Provost’s request, 
that she should provide the Library with an even more 
illustrious signature than it already possessed in Mary Queen 
of Scots’ autographed copy of Sallust, she inscribed her name 
in the priceless eighth-century manuscript, the Book of Kells, 
Albert following suit. It is true that there was some decep- 
tion—a new fly-leaf had been prepared in advance. 

She was home at her Lodge in the Park by one, and spent 
the early afternoon hearing the children say some lessons 
while the Prince went again into Dublin to make a speech to 
the members of the Royal Dublin Society. ‘“‘ May the promise 
of a bountiful harvest,” he said, . “‘ . . be the harbinger of a 
termination of the sufferings under which the people have so 
lamentably and yet with such exemplary patience laboured.” 
On his return there was another drive through the city, 
Albert and the gentlemen riding, and the Queen and her 


ladies with Clarendon in a carriage—some of the poor quarters. 


being now visited—and the evening was spent entertaining 
‘“‘ most of the nobility and many of the gentry ”’ at the Lodge. 
It had been a long, tiring day. But nothing untoward had 
occurred, excepting that a command to Patrick Byrne 
(whom the Prince had appointed his Irish harper) to be in 
attendance for the dinner and ball failed to reach the cele- 
brated Irish minstrel until the night was too far advanced for 
him to obey the summons. 

Young Ireland, as The Times remarked, was nowhere to 
be seen; but its spirit had not been wholly broken, and on 


this or on another evening of the Queen’s visit—as Gavan » 


* Trinity College, however, opened its door to Catholics before either 
Oxford or Cambridge. 
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Duffy disclosed many years later in his record of the period— 
a number of young artisans, well armed, gathered on the 
banks of the Canal with the desperate intention of kidnapping 
the Queen and holding her to ransom for Smith O’Brien. 
They dispersed, however, on the urgent advice of a young 
priest, and the authorities never even heard of the plot. 
Only one political arrest was made during the royal stay in 
Dublin, the victim being a Mr. George O’Reilly, who hung out 
a black flag, with the words “ Famine and Pestilence ” 
written on it, from his drawing-room window in George’s Street. 


Wednesday was given over to a Levee, Thursday to a 
military review in the Park. The Levee, held in the Vice- 
regal apartments at the Castle, was of unheard of dimensions 
and lasted from one to six without intermission, there were 
10,000 presentations, among them the octogenarian Arthur 
Guinness, proprietor of the great Brewery, who had received 
George IV at the Bank of Ireland in 1821, and Dr. Russell of 
Maynooth (the friend, “ gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontro- 
versial,’” whom Newman considered to be the greatest theo- 
logian of the day). All the religious bodies in Ireland brought 
Addresses, the State Church, the Catholic Church, the Presby- 
terians (subscribing and non-subscribing) and the Quakers ; 
the same countenance was given to Roman Catholic titles 
and style as to those of the prelates of the Established Church, 
a concession of which Lord John Russell was to be awkwardly 
reminded, when, during the following year, he raised a furious 
agitation against the assumption by the English Roman 
Catholic Bishops of territorial titles. But the ranking of the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy among nobility had the entire 
approval of the Prince, who informed Baron Stockmar that 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland were “ quite as loyal as the 
Anglicans, the Presbyterians and the Quakers.’’ In fact, it 
had only been by a majority of one, and in teeth of the strong 
opposition of Dr. MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam, politically 
the most powerful of the Bishops, that the Roman Catholic 
prelates had agreed to present, and then as individuals only, 
an Address to the Throne. Dr. Murray had pressed MacHale 
to attend the Levee; but the obdurate cleric had replied 
that, while there was no Bishop who would not be disposed 
to pay that homage to Her Majesty which holy religion 
enjoined, it would not be in conformity with Catholic doctrine 
and practice to do so without making reference to the people’s 
complaints and sufferings. It may be added MacHale had 
long been a thorn in the flesh of the Irish Government, and 
that the Vatican had once apologised to the Duke of Wel- 
lington for sanctioning the appointment to an Archbishopric 
of “so unscrupulous an agitator.” 
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The Freeman’s Journal, too, kept on ascribing the happy 
excitement of the streets to national gallantry towards an 
august lady and submission to the charm of the manly figure 
of her consort ; the Queen herself, it felt sure, would not bea 
willing party to any attempt to confound her person with 
Lord Clarendon’s Irish administration. “ Her Majesty’s 
countenance,” the editor wrote, “is eminently expressive of 
truthfulness ; it discloses a mind incapable of guile, and that 
knows not suspicion. When it reposes, it expresses that self- 
reliance for which she is remarkable, but she appears readily 
moved to mirth.” 


The last day—Friday—was reserved for a long drive to 
Carton, the Duke of Leinster’s seat at Maynooth in Co, 
Kildare. It was a popular move as the Duke had been a 
strong Emancipationist, and though he had come under 
O’Connell’s lash for refusing to join the Repeal movement, he 
was still esteemed by romantic Ireland as the head of the 
Geraldines and the nephew of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
The Queen had met him at the Viceroy’s dinner-table and 
had found him “ one of the best and kindest of men.” He 
was handsome, too, although the mistress of his youth, the 
celebrated Harriett Wilson, had asked, ‘“ whether a man 
could be handsome without a mind.” * 

At Maynooth there were great crowds ; special trains had 
been run there for Dublin sightseers, and the great park of 
Carton was thrown open for the day. The country people, 
the Duke’s tenantry, contributed to the pleasant commotion. 
“We saw some of the people dance jigs, which was very 
amusing,” wrote the Queen. “The Irish is quite different 
from the Scotch reel ; not so animated and the steps different, 
but very droll. The people were very poorly dressed in thick 
coats and the women in shawls. There:was one man who was 
a regular specimen of an Irishman, with his hat over one 
ear. Others were in blue coats, with short breeches and silk 
stockings . . . a word from him (the Duke) will make them 
do anything.”’ ¢ 

The day ended with farewells from the deck of the Victoria 
and Albert, within sight of as many enthusiastic people as had 
witnessed the disembarkation. As the ship left the harbour 
the royal standard was lowered and then raised again, while 
the Queen, to quote the words of an eye witness, ‘‘ climbed 
the paddle box with the grace of a young girl, and the agility 
of a sailor,” holding a royal child by each hand, and waved her 
handkerchief to the Irish shore. The scene was depicted by 


* Memoirs of Harriett Wilson (1825). She also characterised him as 
stingy. 
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more than one special artist, and within living memory 
reproductions of these sketches have adorned Irish homes, 
sometimes alongside oleographs of Emmet, Wolfe Tone and 
O’Connell. The raising and lowering of the standard at the 
departure was a mark of honour never before employed 
except for a royal personage. 


The visit to Belfast on the Saturday was brief, a matter of 
three hours. There were the usual deputations before the 
landing. Lord Londonderry, son of the celebrated Castle- 
reagh, came on board and brought with him the Mayor, the 
two Bishops of Down and Conor, and Lord Donegal, “ to 
whom the greater part of Belfast belongs,’ and other pro- 
minent Ulstermen. It was not until three in the afternoon 
that the royal family was seated in Lord Londonderry’s 
coach and on the way to the first stopping place, the Linen 
Hall, with Lord Londonderry, to the Queen’s amusement, 
occupying an uncomfortable place between two tall footmen 
on the rumble behind. A messenger rode forward to announce 
the Sovereign’s approach, and there was much rushing and 
struggling and pulling for a view, but there was a deficiency 
of noise, as compared with the progress through Dublin, 
though the Queen described her reception as ‘“‘ very hearty.” 
Some arches, with Cead mile Failthe inscribed upon them, 
prompted her to convey to her Leaves certain information 
that Dr. Todd had imparted to her in the Trinity College 
Library. “ Irish is very like Gaelic, it is in fact the language, 
and has existed in books from the earliest times, whereas 
Gaelic has only been written since half a century, though it 
was always spoken.” 

Even in the North, ‘a mixed nation from which female 
beauty had almost disappeared,” it was the Catholics who got 
the compliments of the royal diarist. Bishop Denvir was 
“an excellent and modest man,” and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, now referred to for the first time, were “‘ a remark- 
able fine body of men—all Irish and chiefly Roman Catholics, 
not one of whom, in the recent trying times, had “ frater- 
nised with the rebels.’ She had no word of praise for the 
Orangemen, sorely tried already by the pro-Catholic policy 
of the Whig Government ; nor for the Presbyterians whose 
great chief, Dr. Cooke, was the most powerful personage in 
Ulster at this period. It was this celebrated divine who had 
carried out the great purge of Arians at the Belfast Synod of 
1829, which secured for the future the orthodoxy of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland—and not only its theological 
but also its political orthodoxy, since Arianism had ever been 
the breeding ground of republican principles. In his dicta- 
torial habit and popular turn of humour mixed with pathos, 
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Dr. Cooks rivalled O’Connell, and he was an opponent whom 
O’Connell had never dared to face. This man—who may be 
said to have recovered Ulster for the Throne—must have 
been presented to the Queen ; but she may perhaps be excused 
for not noticing him, for Dr. Cooke’s face, when not in dis- 
cussion or debate, wore, we are told, an “ imperturbable 
vacancy of expression.” 

The weather was so unfavourable that the Victoria and 
Albert could not leave Belfast Lough until Sunday afternoon. 
The Queen, however, did not go.on shore on the Sunday 
morning, but preferred to say her prayers on the yacht ; and 
when, after a sea-voyage almost as dreadful as George IV 
had endured on his return from Ireland in 1821, she reached 
Balmoral, she wrote, ‘‘ It seems like a dream to be in our dear 
Highland home again.” 

But Clarendon congratulated himself. ‘‘ When one con- 
siders,” he wrote to the Home Secretary, “ the many things 
that might have gone wrong in bringing the Sovereign and 
this strange people into communication for the first time, it is 
marvellous that during eight days not a single act has occurred 
differently from what I could have wished.” 


JosEPH HONE. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


IMPERIAL CHEMICALS AND THE THREAT 
OF NATIONALISATION 


By Lorp McGowan, K.B.E. 


HE year 1948 has, in many ways, been exceptional. 

With a sellers’ market, plants have been on almost 

continuous full time operation during the whole year. 
Factors, such as the shortage of coal and of other materials, 
which hindered us in 1947, were absent, or much reduced, in 
1948. At the same time, harmonious relations have been 
maintained with all grades of employees. The company has 
received the co-operation of the trade unions in introducing 
improved methods of production, and in the extended use of 
incentive schemes based on work measurement. Productivity 
has gone up; absenteeism has gone down. Just over 
£40,000,000 was paid out in 1948 in wages and salaries against 
£34,000,000 in 1947. 

When we turn to the prospects for 1949, we find no ground 
for pessimism. But the sellers’ market has gone for nearly all 
products, and we shall have to fight hard to keep our overseas 
markets, to expand them, and to develop new markets, 
particularly in hard currency areas. We are, however, alive 
to the fierce competition which we are now facing, but with 
efficient new plants coming into operation, we believe we are 
able to meet it. 

I cannot offer any hope of considerable reductions in prices 
at home, except for a few products, because our policy has 
already been to keep home prices as low as is prudent, having 
regard to the heavy cost of building or replacing plant at 
to-day’s prices. Many of our products. are the raw materials 
of other industries, and by keeping our prices down we assist 
our customers to sell their products at prices which are 
competitive with foreign producers. Although the Board of 
Trade index of wholesale prices of industrial materials and 
manufactures in this country rose from 100 to 233 between 
1938 and 1948, our index of sales realisations of I.C.I. products 
sold in this country rose during that period from 100 to only 
144. That, I think you will agree, is an impressive measure of 
increased efficiency and productivity. 

I now come to the heavy burden of taxation which your 
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company, in common with all other manufacturing or trading 
concerns, has to bear. You are all aware of the manner in 
which this burden makes it exceedingly difficult to plough 
back profits into the business for capital replacement and 
development. We had hoped that the Chancellor would afford 
some substantial and permanent relief to industry in this 
matter, and I am sorry that he has fallen back upon what is 
no more than a temporary expedient which will enable some 
concerns to gain time. 

The increase in the initial allowance for new plant from 
20 per cent. to 40 per cent. reduces the tax liability in one 
year, only at the cost of increasing the liability for subsequent 
years, and it would be most unwise to regard the relief given 
as anything more than an interest-free loan of the amount of 
the tax for the period in question. There is danger in utilising 
such a short period loan for fixed capital investment, unless 
there is the assurance that liquid resources will become 
available in the future in time to pay the extra tax which 
will ultimately have to be paid for these later years. The 
measure of relief given by the Chancellor is in reality no more 
than the equivalent of the interest on this short period loan, 
and a very rough estimate of the relief given to industry as a 
whole might perhaps be £3,000,000 a year as against relief 
needed of at least £100,000,000 a year. 

No relief whatever is given in respect of the heavy and 
necessary increase in investment in working capital. Every 
business man knows that with expanded trade and increased 
prices, the capital requirements for financing stocks are as 
important as the capital requirements for investment in new 
plant. Indeed, for the full development of exports, and for 
the holding of adequate stocks in overseas markets, relief in 
respect of capital required for working stocks may, in many 
cases, be much more important than relief in respect of 
investment in new plant. We can only hope that in some 
future budget, after more adequate consideration of these 
problems, a more substantial and more comprehensive 
measure of relief will be given. 


* * * * * * 


As you will be aware from the Press, there have been for 
the past months rumours regarding the future of your 
company should the present Government be elected for a 
further term. A publication recently issued on the authority of 
the National Executive of the Labour Party for their forth- 
coming conference at Blackpool contains a specific reference to 
I.C.I. This is still in the most generalised terms, so that at 
this stage there is no detailed comment I can make, except to 
say that at no time has the company been unwilling to explain 
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in the fullest manner to the Government of the day its opera- 
tions and its conduct. It does this willingly and confidently, 
in the belief that the company has nothing to hide, and has 
always had a sense of accountability, not only to its customers, 
employees and stockholders, but to the public at large. 

‘I can definitely state that your Board take the view that 
I.C.I. is not an appropriate subject for nationalisation. There 
are two aspects of this matter to which I would like to draw 
your attention. In the first place too many people think of 
the nationalisation of a large industrial concern as a domestic 
affair only, and fail to realise what repercussions action of this 
kind would have in our markets overseas. On this, I can speak 
from personal knowledge. I have been much abroad lately 
on the company’s behalf, most recently in South America, 
and I can assure you that the nationalisation of your 
company would generally be regarded by those with whom 
we trade and with whom we have joint manufacturing enter- 
prises as a grave mistake in British commercial policy, and, 
furthermore, as being destructive of that good will and 
co-operation which have been of so much benefit in the past, 
to both the country and this company. 

Not only would there be difficulties in maintaining exports, 
and, therefore, a loss of earning power in valuable foreign 
currencies, but countries which at present buy chemicals from 
Britain would be encouraged to erect plants of their own, not 
necessarily with British capital. It is difficult to say what 
short-term, and long-term, effects this would have upon 
employment in this country, but quite clearly this country 
cannot afford the sacrifices involved. 

The second point concerns the position at home. Veiled 
threats of nationalisation, even if they are not implemented, 
have a most disturbing effect upon existing staff, and upon 
potential recruits to the staff. It is those members of the staff, 
and those recruits, who have initiative, enterprise and ability, 
and to whom the company must look for its future manage- 
ment and development, who fear most that, under nationalisa- 
tion, they would be inhibited, and unable to exercise that 
enterprise which is so vital to a company of this kind. 

I can hardly imagine anything more damaging to the 
efforts at improving the productive industry of this country 
and the expansion of its exports than this talk of nationalisa- 
tion. Every member of your Board is opposed to such a 
policy, and they would take all proper steps to oppose the 
nationalisation of your company if the attempt were ever 
made. 


[From the address of Lord McGowan, Chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd., to the Annual Meeting on May 31.] 


THE RETURN OF THE RED SQUIRREL 
By D. St. LEGER-GORDON 


EW modern naturalists bestow much time or thought upon 

the common wild life of the countryside, and this is only as 

might be expected, that which can be seen any day being 
usually overlooked. A wild species must be threatened with 
extinction before its value is recognised, and this was.certainly 
the case with the red squirrel. When abundant it was regarded 
askance, as a spoiler of young trees and a possible, if not 
habitual, enemy to nesting birds. When the red squirrel 
disappeared, however, and his grey alien relative was 
regarded as his supplanter, this charge loomed conspicuously 
upon the grey squirrel’s already long debit account. Had the 
red squirrel really been half as bad as he was painted, the 
American interloper must have rendered at least one service to 
bird life and the interests of forestry. 

The true story of the red squirrel is particularly interesting, 
with his cataclysmic, if not unparalleled fall from abundance 
to a scarcity that closely approached extermination. Field 
naturalists of the younger generation find it hard to believe 
that red squirrels could be seen in the woods everywhere 
35 years ago. One took them and their nests in the tree-tops 
for granted, and, indeed, squirrels’ nests were far more common 
in west-country woods than those of the magpie and carrion 
crow to-day—which is saying a great deal. As an example of 
the changed position, a countryman with whom I was talking 
a few days ago had no idea that squirrels made nests at all. 
He is 49 years old; has lived near the woods all his life; 
is interested in Natural History, and had just seen his first 
squirrel—the subject, indeed, of our talk. His anxiety was 
that somebody might shoot it as a curiosity. Two other 
country neighbours have announced the presence of squirrels 
in their coverts within the last few weeks, regarding it as a 
nine days’ wonder. Nothing goes farther to prove how rare 
they have become than the interest aroused by their revival. 

The epidemic of coccidiosis which really destroyed the red 
squirrels occurred about 1914. Returning to my old district 
after the First World War, I found their scarcity already 
accepted as the status quo. Indeed, most people seemed already 
to have forgotten that the position had ever been otherwise, 
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so short is memory, and so superficial was the general interest 
in Natural History before bird-watching became the fashion 
a few years later. The range of the grey squirrel was still very 
limited, and there are many parts of the country into which 
it has never yet penetrated. The disappearance of the red 
species was general, so removing any possibility of connection 
between the increase of the one and the virtual extermination 
of the other. Once started, however, the idea gained ground, 
like the evil reputation of the little owl—since vindicated by 
research—and when such notions become conventional they 
usually persist, even in defiance of definite proof to the 
contrary. 

For many years the red squirrel shewed little or no sign 
of recovery. The few observed seemed unable to increase, and 
most naturalists who knew the circumstances regarded the 
position as hopeless. The depleted stock could bear no 
further loss, and a new enemy had arisen, or rather, perhaps, 
an old enemy had acquired fresh powers for destruction. In 
certain districts rabbit-trappers had always played havoc with 
squirrels, but since trapping areas were restricted and squirrels 
numerous everywhere, losses had been made good. Under the 
changed conditions, however, trapping had become general, 
and with squirrels already so few the final extermination of the 
remnant seemed inevitable. 

This did not happen, but trapping in the open has certainly 
been the main reason for the squirrel’s tardy recovery. Heisa 
tenacious, sturdy little beast, and would have regained his lost 
position Jong ago in the ordinary course of nature. One might 
reasonably suppose that an arboreal creature would not be 
endangered to any great extent by traps set upon the ground. 
The squirrel, however, is as much an animal of the hedgerows 
as the woodland. Indeed, as foraging ground he prefers brush 
covered banks, and follows them for miles in search of the 
berries and hazel-nuts which grow more profusely on the hedges 
than amongst big timber where the undergrowth is often thin. 
Above all, of course, he loves the “‘ green fir forest,” and in 
country where conifers predominate he is content to remain 
among the pines, at least as long as the cones attract him. If 
he lives among mainly deciduous trees, however, hazel-nuts 
sooner or later prove irresistible, and when these are ripe he is 
off to places where the greatest number may be found, to 
feast his fill, and, when he thinks about it, to collect stores for 
winter use. 

Unfortunately, the season for ripe nuts, the squirrel’s 
harvest, coincides with the trapper’s gruesome carnival. The 
banks are full of rabbits as well as nuts, a living crop to gather 
which gins lurk in every runway. The nuts are falling from 
the overhanging bushes, and it is easier even for a squirrel to 
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collect them where they lie thick among the leaves. He quits 
the bushes and scampers across the ditch, using the path 
through the brambles which the rabbits have already made. 
But there, alas, the trap too is waiting, not only for the rabbit, 
but for anything on feet which comes along. One snap of the 
cruel jaws, and the less thought about the rest the better. The 
only squirrel which I saw for many years during the worst of 
the “‘ depression ”’ had its fore-paws crushed by a gin, and at 
the time I scarcely expected to see another in the wild state. 

Where traps were not too numerous, however, a few 
squirrels contrived to breed, and very slowly—so slowly that 
progress was scarcely perceptible—these founders of a new 
stock proceeded to recolonise their lost kingdom. How small 
wild animals contrive to reach ground from which they have 
been banished over long periods of years, and what sense— 
unless pure chance—directs the pioneers are questions to 
which one would like to know the answers. The creatures 
merely appear as if conjured out of the past, and with little 
more satisfactory reason to account for the circumstance, we 
now hear upon many sides that red squirrels have returned. 
They are by no means plentiful anywhere, of course, and it 
might seem unduly optimistic to predict that they will ever 
again be really numerous. One has seen more remarkable 
things happen, however, as, for example, the revival of raven 
and buzzard, or the entirely natural increase of the fox between 
the two wars, all in spite of adverse influences. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and the recuperative ability of a wild race 
knows no bounds when once it has started upon the upward 
grade. The squirrel, too, will be helped by sentiment, for his 
scarcity has gained him a “ good press,” and if he is granted 
sanctuary in the newly afforested areas, these should provide 
ready-made reserves for an animal which thrives among 
conifers. 

Possibly absence makes the heart grow fonder, but the 
return of the red squirrel to many of his old haunts has done 
a great deal more to emphasise the loss that the woodland 
suffered by his long banishment. One day last autumn, while 
mounting by way of a scrub-flanked path towards the high 
moor, I was conscious of movement on a hazel branch just 
above my head. I waited to see a bird fly out, but it was no 
bird’s face that peeped down through the thinning leaves. 
I had no idea that such a thing as a wild squirrel existed 
within many miles, and would have been less surprised to meet 
almost any other British mammal on that upland track. No 
squirrel had been seen there since the great epidemic. Yet 
here he was, a few feet away, bright-eyed, bright-furred, 
fearless of man as his race has always been, although with too 
little justification. To see him there was like hearing an old 
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and almost forgotten tune, and the scrubby wood which until 
that moment had seemed peculiarly empty of life was suddenly 
filled with interest, ‘‘ happy for old things found,” as Masefield 
expressed it, although at the moment one scarcely dared to . 
hope that it was, or could be a real case of restoration. 

The fearlessness, or, one might almost say, the friendliness 
of the red squirrel is its most attractive and, at the same time, 
most curious trait. No wild creature is more easily tamed. It 
responds readily if encouraged to feed at a bird-table, will 
enter a house, and in the woods can be induced to approach a 
human being closely for crumbs, by the exercise of a little 
patience. I knew one old bed-ridden lady who was visited 
daily by squirrels from a great shrubbery which her windows 
overlooked. She used to say that, while fond of seeing them in 
her room, she objected to their way of brushing her face with 
their tails when they scampered over her pillows. 

They have always been frequenters of gardens or orna- 
mental avenues, the reason, of course, being their fondness for 
the conifers often planted in such places. This brings them 
near to houses, and attendance upon a bird-table or window-sill 
is only a short step farther. Also, in the pleasant, spacious 
country house gardens of the past they knew all about choice 
fruit, even as grey squirrels know more than they should about 
the market-garden and allotment crops of to-day. The red 
squirrel has a sweet tooth and is particularly partial to ripe 
peaches—an aristocratic taste, befitting one of the most 
dainty and fastidious of our wild creatures. 

This propensity for frequenting gardens is really no more 
than consistent. with the habitual boldness already mentioned. 
A red squirrel has little natural fear of man, and this, no doubt, 
is partly due to his arboreal life. He considers himself safe in 
the trees up which he does not fear pursuit, and as long as his 
sharp little claws grip solid bark he is at home, like a fish in 
the water. Trees did not always protect him, however, in the 
days of his abundance, since he could not get away from them 
when hunted with guns—as he sometimes was. He could not 
scurry to a safe distance, or take refuge in a deep burrow. He 
was like Hudson’s Rima when pursued by the Indians. 
Sooner or later he found himself upon some high branch from 
which he could get no farther, and where his enemies could 
see him only too clearly. “ Hunting ” squirrels with short 
sticks called ‘“‘ squalers’”’ and used like boomerangs was a 
popular pastime in the New Forest within living memory. 
One can but hope that the manufacture of such weapons is now 
a lost craft, in which event the squirrel has at least gained 
something by his long retirement from the field. Possibly 
the guns and squalers of discreditable memory originally 
taught the squirrel his uncanny trick of keeping out of sight 
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when so disposed. He is not easily scared, but if he wishes to 
efface himself, his aptitude at keeping on the obscure side of 
a bole or big branch is almost incredible. If he knows a game, 
it is that of hide and seek, and however fast one moves round a 
tree-trunk he can move faster. He positively disappears in a 
bare tree, hiding usually in some big crotch, where sometimes 
his long tail, which he cannot altogether conceal, will betray 
him. I should add that red squirrels are far from being the 
solid hibernators of common belief. They are frequently astir 


when the trees are bare—otherwise, indeed, they would seldom © 


be seen. When a bitter nor’-easter tears through the woods, 
sweeping away all signs of wild life, creatures which have warm 
nests remain where they are snug and sheltered, but a mild day 
in mid-winter brings squirrels out, and they may be quite 
active during any month of the year. 

One Christmas Day, many years ago, I was walking through 
Kewstoke woods in North Somerset. The air was stili and 
almost warm, as it so often is in late December, and that hush 
peculiar to the day—the quietest in the calendar throughout 
rural England—enveloped the countryside. I believed myself 
quite alone when a loud, unmistakable chuckle sounded close 
beside me. It emanated from the trunk of an immense oak 
where, attached to the bark like a woolly bear caterpillar, 
clung the squirrel, furry, friendly, and, as it seemed, so 
obviously expressing goodwill among men and squirrels that 
he might have emerged from the pages of an old German 
fairy-tale. Hard times were in store for his race and mine, had 
we but known it, for that was the Christmas of 1913. All the 
same, the squirrel’s message, as memory recalls it, was 
optimistic like the robin’s song, and for his kind at least there 
is reason for hope that better days are round the proverbial 
corner. 

D. St. LEGER-GORDON. 
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FARM AND GARDEN 
THE LAWS OF LIFE 


By Lapy Eve BALFouR 


Nk 3. Interdependence of Species. The old idea that 
Nature operates through a law called the Survival of the 
Fittest is rapidly giving place to the belief that on the 
contrary she operates through the law of the interdependence 
of species. Even the parasite commits suicide if it becomes 
so powerful that it kills its host. Many aspects of this inter- 
dependence are well known to every one. The dependence of 
all air breathing creatures on vegetation, for example, also the 
interdependence of the Fruit Tree and the bee, but when this 
system is studied its ramifications are shown to be so complex 
that it becomes clear that any attempt on the part of man to 
exterminate any species is a highly risky proceeding liable 
to be fraught with unforeseen and possibly disastrous conse- 
quences. When the plant gives up a part of its leaf to the 
caterpillar it is feeding the food of its own protector—if you 
try to kill all the caterpillars with poison you almost invari- 
ably kill off more predators than pest. Next year there will 
be a higher proportion of caterpillars than the insects that eat 
them and so a vicious spiral is set up. The aim of the culti- 
vator should be to achieve a balance of species whereby none 
predominate. Where this balance exists damage to crops is 
negligible and no poison spray control is required. 

RESEARCH ReEsuLts. An interesting report has come 
from the New York State College of Agriculture, U.S.A. (Dr. 
F. K. Wilson). It traces the cause of certain serious illness 
in infants, less serious but definite sickness in adults and 
abortion in cattle to an excess, apparently now common, of 
nitrate in leafy green vegetables and herbage which is readily 
converted to nitrates which are toxic. Dr. Wilson sums up 
this report as follows :— 

‘“‘ Leafy vegetables, frozen foods, and prepared baby 
foods were analysed for their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the nitrate in such foods may 
contribute to hemoglobinemia found in infants, and may pro- 
duce certain toxic, if not lethal, conditions in adults. The 
high content of nitrate in the foods may be attributed in many 
instances to the application of nitrogenous fertilisers, especially 
nitrate of soda, to growing crops. 
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It is to be hoped that this question will be studied by 
scientists here. It gives one food for thought in view of the 
increasing use of nitrogenous fertilisers to green vegetable 
crops and grass land, coupled with the increasing disease in 
cattle. 

THE Montu’s Maxim. Don’t become the kind of parasite 
that destroys its host. é 

THE Montn’s Tips. To Gardeners. The compost grown 
plant is a balanced plant. Don’t feed your family on the 
product of artificial stimulation. 

To Farmers. To achieve a balance of species avoid mono- 
culture of crops or livestock and return all the wastes of the 
farm back to the soil. 

E. B. BALFour, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Soil Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MODERN ART CONTROVERSY 


The Editor of 
The National Review. 


S1r,—One is very glad to know that Sir Alfred Munnings 
is championing the cause of sanity in Art, but the fact that 
Mr. F. C. Tilney, in his courageous little magazine, Art and 
Reason, fought consistently for fourteen years—1934-1948— 
in the same cause should on no account be overlooked. 
The little paper had a very considerable circulation, and, if 
I am not mistaken, Sir A. J. Munnings was one of its 
supporters. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Y. M. JOSEPH. 
Hampstead, 


June 13, 1949. 
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AN ULSTER PRIME MINISTER 
By Proressor D. L. Savory, M.P. 


R. ST. JOHN ERVINE has been devoting some years 

to the preparation of this very important biography * 

of the Ulster Prime Minister. It is certainly a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the period, as the 
whole Ulster movement is described from the earliest oppo- 
sition to Home Rule down to the death of Lord Craigavon 
in 1940. The book is a worthy pendant to the author’s life of 
Parnell which has always been regarded as a masterpiece. 
The two volumes taken together deal with all sides of the 
Home Rule question, and for students of the subject they 
contain almost everything which they could possibly require 
to know. Mr. St. John Ervine does not hesitate to deal 
with the various questions which naturally arise out of the 
subject which he is treating, and all these chapters throw 
a valuable light on the Irish question. 

Lord Craigavon, or James Craig, the name by which he 
is much more familiar to his own generation, was of the 
purest Ulster stock, as his family came from County Down, 
and certainly no one looking at any of the Craig brothers 
could fail to see immediately that they were Ulstermen. 
They can prove their residence in the Ards Peninsula since 
the early 18th century. They had lived on the land for 
the most part, and many of them were afterwards business 
or professional men, and produced an occasional soldier or 
sailor. They belonged to what Nationalist authors plain- 
tively call “‘ the planted people,” i.e., those who were brought 
over by James I at the time of the great Plantation of Ulster. 

James Craig himself had been employed in the family 
business, but the Boer War changed his whole outlook. He 
had proved himself an admirable officer. and a great soldier. 
On his return to Ireland he determined to enter on a political 
career, and we have here described in detail his first election 
campaign. He was selected as the Unionist candidate for 
Co. Fermanagh in succession to Edward Archdale. The 
vacancy had occurred very suddenly. The poll took place 
on March 20, 1903, and Craig was defeated by a Russellite 
(i.e., a follower of Mr. T. W. Russell in advocating compulsory 
land purchase) by the narrow majority of 152. This was 


* Craigavon Ulsterman by St. John Ervine, D.Litt, LL.D. (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 25/-). 
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really a remarkable feat for a young and unknown candidate. 
It was, however, a victory for the Nationalists who supported 
the Russellite candidate in preference to a declared Unionist, 
though the Unionist on this occasion was himself being 
supported by a few hundred Russellites. 

There was another constituency much nearer his heart 
than the somewhat distant Fermanagh, and that was East 
Down, where his father owned the beautiful home of Tyrella. 
This seat was also held by a Russellite candidate, an able 
and eloquent Belfast solicitor, James Wood, who had captured 
the seat at the previous election. The trial run in Fermanagh 
had taught Craig the technicalities of politics, and the high 
sense of organisation of which he had shown unmistakable 
signs in South Africa now developed in the most remarkable 
way. 

Before the election took place James Craig had married 
an English girl, Miss Cecil Mary Tupper, daughter of Mr.— 
afterwards Sir Daniel—Tupper, assistant comptroller of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department of the King’s Household. 
On March 22, 1905, they were married in the Chapel Royal 
of St. James’s Palace. The General Election was now 
imminent; and the bride, who up till then had had no 
political experience, found herself involved in controversies 
which had hitherto appeared to her very remote from reality. 
We are told that she had a resilient mind and could make 
rapid adjustments. Her knowledge of William III had 
hitherto been rather slight, but she soon began to open bazaars 
and Orange Halls and to dedicate Orange banners. 

Both the candidates agreed that something must be done 
about the land. They were both in favour of land purchase, 
and differed only as to whether it should be voluntary or 
compulsory. But the whole of the background was occupied 
by the Home Rule controversy, though Russell was officially 
a Unionist. On Nomination Day, Craig was almost ambushed 
by zealous Home Rulers who, deprived of their prey, vented 
their wrath by firing bullets at the sky. The poll was 
declared on January 22, when the figures were :— 


Captain James Craig (U) . ‘ 4011 
James Wood (Russellite) . , 3341 


Everyone was surprised. Experts in electioneering had 
gone about asserting that Craig could not win. Even his 
agent was accused of folly for prophesying a majority of 353. 
As a matter of fact, it was almost double that audacious 
forecast, and the victory had been achieved by patient 
personal effort. The endless journeys up and down the 
constituency on a jaunting car had done far more than 
eloquence could do. 
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That evening, James met his brother Charles, who had 
been re-elected for South Antrim, at the famous Union Bridge 
in Lisburn, which was the point where their two consti- 
tuencies touched, and shook hands with him across a tape, 
which was then cut. Each was presented with a pair of white © 
gloves bearing an inscribed silver shield. Bonfires were lit on 
the hills, and men marched with thudding drums in torchlight 
processions. The only unpleasant incident occurred when 
Mrs. Craig, returning home to Tyrella, was stoned by 
Nationalists at a crossroads. East Down remained faithful 
to Craig, as well as South Antrim to his brother, during the 
whole of their political careers. 

Unfortunately, on arriving at the House of Commons, 
the brothers found that there had been a fearful rout of the 
Conservative Party, whose numbers were reduced to 157, 
while Westminster was overrun by 396 Liberals, who could 
generally count on the support of the 51 Labour men and 
83 Nationalists. James Craig made his maiden speech on 
the Army estimates, and it lasted for only five minutes. 
He asked what preparations had been made to receive the 
vast number of patriots who rushed to arms in a time of 
peril. He spoke from his own experience of the mismanage- 
ment and discourtesy which were all too evident in the treat- 
ment of volunteers during the Boer War. Every volunteer 
should be treated not as an intruder, but as a serving soldier. 

He soon became at home at Westminster, and the National- 
ists were greatly taken aback when they found that this 
new Member was able to round on them as swiftly as they 
rounded on others. Mr. St. John Ervine describes with great 
eloquence and in a singularly attractive style the whole 
campaign against Home Rule, culminating in the Act of 1920, 
when Sir James Craig became the first Prime Minister of 
Ulster. 

There are several lessons that can be drawn from this 
most readable biography, but two points above all should 
be stressed. Oneis the fact that Ulster, as it is, has been made 
by people who differ profoundly, not only in religion and 
outlook on life, but in natural ability, from the Irish of the 
South ; and the other is that the usual argument put forward 
by Nationalists that partition is maintained by a mysterious 
junta in Stormont is utterly false, as was amply proved by 
all the five elections that Craig fought, in which his majorities 
scarcely differed between 1921 and 1938. In fact, at the 
end of seventeen years his party was only one less in number 
than it had been at the very beginning. 

Mr. St. John Ervine amply proves that even if the junta, 
whatever it may be, wished to join the Southern Irish 
Republic, the working people would refuse to do so, and this 
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argument is illustrated by innumerable examples taken from 
the past history of Ulster. The whole Unionist movement 
at the time of the fight against Asquith’s Home Rule Bill 
was conducted on the basis of the popular will, and the 
most determined opponents of submersion in an Irish Republic 
are the working people. 

It is evident from these pages that the Southern Irishman 
has no talent for industrial enterprises ; that even in agricul- 
ture he is not very efficient, and that he is resentful of aid 
and advice from strangers. The Ulster people on the contrary 
are always eager to accept outside aid and advice. It 1s 
clear that to place the great industries of Ulster at the mercy 
of a population mainly composed of small farmers, few of 
whom cultivate more than twenty acres, would be to run the 
risk of grave disaster. Ulster cannot live without free inter- 
course in trade with Great Britain; tariffs would ruin her, 
Ireland has no minerals worth mentioning or in workable 
quantities, and all her raw materials have to be imported. 
There is another point, never mentioned by Southerners; 
namely, that there is a considerable group of people in Eire 
who have tried to found new industries under tariff protection, 
and would feel appalled if the border were abolished. The 
Ulster industrialists would go over them like a steam-roller, 
and completely flatten them out. 

All three efforts to impose Home Rule on Ulster have 
failed. They said they would not have Home Rule either 
in Gladstone’s shape, or in that of Asquith, and they have 
not had it. They said they would not yield an inch of their 
territory to the Nationalists, and they have not yielded an 
inch. They were told that their Parliament would collapse 
within a year; it still stands twenty-eight years later, and 
will continue to stand. Even the Labour Government has 
recognised this situation by declaring in its Ireland Act that 
“in no event will Northern Ireland, or any part thereof, 
cease to be part of His Majesty’s Dominions, and of the 
United Kingdom, without the consent of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland.” 


D. L. SAvory. 
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LORD VANSITTART SEES RED 


By THE Hon. JOHN GRIGG 


ORD VANSITTART’S latest book* need not deter the 

penurious nor those who (like your reviewer) are conscious 

of intellectual inferiority. It is published at an attractive 
price and is written with all the author’s usual raciness and 
gusto. It is, moreover, short, which should help to make it 
sell without impairing its quality as a serious tract for the 
times. Lord Vansittart himself (in the idiom of idle chair- 
men) ‘‘ needs no introduction.” His eminence is such that 
it would be gross impertinence to recommend him as an 
authority. We can therefore turn at once to the considera- 
tion of his book. 

Its avowed objects are three-fold: ‘‘ to drive home the 
close relationship between National Socialism and Com- 
munism, to show how all pre-war manifestations of the former 
apply to the latter (and) to define the steps to be taken if a 
third world war is to be prevented.”’ The book is divided 
into three parts, the first of which is a violent and unsparing 
assault on “ the second edition of Totalitaria ’’—Soviet Russia 
and its satellites. A new epithet is coined—‘‘ Communazi ” 
—to denote both the crypto-nationalist and acquisitive 
nature of Communism, and the resemblance between Stalin’s 
methods and those of the late unlamented Hitler. 

Lord Vansittart can command such rich resources of 
knowledge and expression that his indictment is overwhelming 
—and all the more so for the frequent intrusion of humour. 
The hot broth of indignation is always more palatable when it 
is salted with wit, and Lord Vansittart never allows his 
righteous anger to submerge his sense of the ridiculous, Here 
is an example of the puckishness which never deserts him in 
the hour of passion. 


*“ Totalitaria has ...a Marxist biology, and independent 
scientists get unsolicited opportunities for the study of Siberian 
flora.”’ 


Recent experiences in the world have to some extent 
numbed our capacity for horror, but they have not yet robbed 
us of the faculty of laughter. Lord Vansittart is not content 
to make our blood boil and our flesh creep—though he does both 
most effectively. Cheerfulness keeps breaking through, and 
this adds appreciably to the force of his appeal. 

There is obviously, in fact, a close analogy between 
Nazism and Communism, and Lord Vansittart does not need 
to labour the point. But in his references to the two prin- 


* Even Now, by the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
etc. Hutchinson’s. 4s. 6d, 
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cipals he appears to have committed an inconsistency which 
is damaging to his argument. On page 30 he tells us that 
“the chief difference between Hitler and Stalin is that the 
former was in a greater hurry,” whereas on page 50 he asserts 
that “ there is no difference between Hitler and Stalin except 
that one is dead.’’ Which of these statements are we to 
accept ? If the first, then the analogy between Hitler and 
Stalin—as disturbers of the peace, at any rate—cannot be 
agreed to without substantial qualification. 

A further qualification is called for in respect of the 
difference in temperament between the Russian and German 
peoples. This, of course, Lord Vansittart does not fail to 
recognise, and later in the book there occurs the following 
significant passage :— 


“ There is one allowance which we ought continually to make: 
the Russian and satellite peoples should no more be confused with 
their rulers than prisoners with gaolers. They are not gladly aggres- 
sive like the material on which the Nazis played ; it is not their desire 
to be anti-man or anti-God. The mass grave of religion has been 
dug-in Russia, and legion are the souls and bodies covered over}; 
but where there are no graves there are no resurrections, and faith 
might yet revive, were the grave-diggers buried.” 


The inference here is unmistakable. The Germans are 
“‘ gladly aggressive,’ the Russians are not. This is a vital 
difference, and the moral is not only one of hope, but also one 
of warning. 

Lord Vansittart is emphatic that we must not look to 
Germany as an active ally against Russia. 


“The Kremlin will always outbid us for Nationalist favour by 
proffering the power that we must withhold. We can therefore 
indulge in no indecent auction for Germany’s favour against 
Communazis ; she must see her own interests for herself or not at 
all. We can forward but not purchase that enlightenment, and 
must beware of reliance on one expansionist against another. It 
would be fatal to encourage German militarism by letting it think 
that we contemplate rearming Germany to fight against Russia. 
Democracy must be strong enough to do its own work.” 


Another passage on page 108 reinforces this argument. 
The author of Black Record, though he is now seeing Red, will 
not recant his considered view on Germany. More power to 
him ! 

The second part of the book is a collection of the author's 
“ jottings ’’ between 1930 and 1939 relative to Nazi Germany. 
These he submits as further evidence in support of his central 
theme, since they are found to apply perfectly to Russian 
Communism to-day. This section is entitled ‘‘ Crying in the 
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Wilderness,’’ which is somewhat puzzling, because, to the best 
of our recollection, Lord Vansittart was not in the wilderness 
during the period in question, nor were his cries audible to the 
general public. Much can doubtless be said for the part 
which he played during the terrible thirties. Silence and 
complaisance ill become responsible ministers when the 
nation’s life is threatened, and there are some whose reputa- 
tions will not survive the arbitrament of history, however 
successful they may have been in salvaging their careers. But 
a civil servant’s duty is different, and no more will perhaps be 
required of Lord Vansittart’s apologists than to prove that the 
advice he gave was sound. Nevertheless, the confidential 
priming of ministers cannot fairly be described as ‘‘ crying in 
the wilderness,”’ and so, if only for its title, this middle section 
of the book is to be regretted—quite apart from the fact that 
such réchauffés are generally unappetising. Lord Vansittart’s 
book would be no whit less effective if Part Two were alto- 
gether omitted. 

The last section, however, is indispensable, though it 
exhibits very clearly the element of contradiction, or (more 
politely) of contrast, which has already been noted in one 
particular instance, and which is present in the argument as a 
whole. Our feelings having been brought to fever-heat, what 
does Lord Vansittart recommend ? Does he urge that atom 
bombs should forthwith be dropped on Moscow and other 
centres? Does he propose an immediate blockade of the 
Soviet sphere and a complete cessation of trade with all 
countries behind the Iron Curtain? Nothing of the kind! 
He sets out in the garb of a propagandist, but he comes to rest 
asastatesman. The contrast is striking—even disconcerting. 
Propaganda and statecraft may be a necessary, but they are 
never a happy, combination. They represent a mariage de 
convenance which the world must accept, but which can never 
receive a higher blessing. 

“ Do not be afraid of being alarmed,” says Lord Vansittart, 
when only a few pages earlier he had said: “ Nothing alarming 
is required of us.” He does not, in fact, advocate war, nor 
does he believe it to be inevitable. 


“Hot war may be avoided, but the price must be the con- 
tinuance of cold war and military preparedness until evil dies of its 
own venom.” 


But while he is no hot warmonger, he is far from satisfied from 
the way in which we are waging the cold war. He finds it 
absurd that in many western countries, including our own, 
the Communists should still be treated as a Party. He 
demands that the accounts of our own Communist Party and 
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its affiliates should be made public. He notes with dis- 
pleasure that 


“ the rank and file of our Trade Unions continue to strain at the 
gnat, which is the mild purge of a few Communists in the Civil 
Service, and swallow the camel of keeping far more powerful and 
disloyal specimens in key positions in key industries.” 


He also returns to his oft-repeated warning against the 
espionage which flourishes under the cloak of diplomacy, and 
he asks: “‘ What point has there been in expensive missions 
to Neanderthal ...?” He is profoundly sceptical of UNO 
and thinks that it has had its day. 


** No dramatic or violent action is necessary. All that we need 
do is to let the Organisation fade into the background by lack of 
funds, interest, and publicity. In its stead we should quietly utilise . 
and extend Atlantic Union, transferring to it our hopes of peace 
and progress.” 


Whatever may be thought of the above proposals (and 
though not uncontroversial, they are certainly weighty), there 
is one point in Lord Vansittart’s programme which many 
besides the present writer will find objectionable. He observes 
that, whereas ‘‘ the Catholic Church is the only well-organised 
body of Resistance on earth,” Protestantism ‘‘ is disarmed by 
its own disarming charity,’ and has consequently failed “ to 
deal with the menace of the monopartists.” We would 
respectfully suggest that these remarks betray a mistaken 
view of the function of organised Christianity, The Church 
can best contribute to the cause by inculcating, not a hatred of 
atheism, but the love of God. Its mission is positive and 
personal ; and the proper reproach to Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
for instance, is not that he is a fellow-traveller, but that he is 
so interested in politics that he is neglecting his true profession, 
which is the cure of souls. The political machinations of the 
Roman Church, even supposing they can be justified on 
mundane grounds, have never enhanced its spiritual purity. 
Recent experience is our own country must surely have taught 
us to add to our litany the fervent prayer: From political 
clergymen, Good Lord deliver us! And this prayer would 
not lose its point, even if (as is unlikely) our clergymen could 
be relied on to embrace sound political opinions. 

Lesser mortals may draw comfort from the fact that great 
men are capable of error, and can never put themselves quite 
beyond the reach of criticism. Lord Vansittart is a great 
man and he has a judgment—and a record of right judgment 
—of which any man could be proud. But even he cannot 
convey an impression of total infallibility, nor can he combine, 
without some appearance of inconsistency, the roles of states 
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man and propagandist. But the purpose and message of 
his book are plain. He knows too well the consequences of 
an apathetic public opinion. He knows that peaceful policies 
are only feasible if they are backed up by strength. And, 
like Mr. Churchill, he feels that it is now the statesman’s duty 
to appeal to unstatesmanlike emotions, in order that states- 
manship may have a chance to succeed. But there is never 
the faintest suspicion of insincerity in his diatribe against the 
Soviets. Though he is too practised a man of affairs to press 
his opinions to their logical extremity, those opinions are none 
the less genuine and are put forward with evangelistic zeal, 
As a man of culture, Lord Vansittart abhors the Philistinism, 
the contempt of Truth and Beauty, which the Soviet cult 
engenders. And, above all, as a man of heart, he groans with 
pity for the 
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. mere uncounted folk, 
Of whose life and death is none 
Report or lamentation.” 


JOHN GRIGG. 


THe ENG.IsH INrERIorn. By Ralph Dutton. (B. T. Batsford Ltd. ars, 
net. 

The English Interior is the final book of Mr. Ralph Dutton’s trilogy on 
English houses and gardens. Mr. Dutton has not allowed himself to be 
too limited by the title of the book, believing, with truth, that in order to 
understand the influences and causes of the changing taste in interior 
decoration it is also necessary to know something of the fashions and 
people of the time. In consequence this is by no means a strictly architec- 
tural work, for Mr. Dutton will turn aside from the description of 


houses to discourse on the people who built and inhabited them, thus 


bringing back life and movement into their rooms. Fashion is always 
changing, and so, the manners, food, dress, and habits of social life all 
played their part in the development of taste, and there are many 
contemporary records and pictures which help to give us an idea of what 
these were. Mr. Dutton is not concerned with competing with the 
professional architectural works, but in producing a readable and 
amusing book, which will appeal to a wider public and at the same time 
convey a good basic knowledge of the changes in domestic architecture 
and decoration from 1500-1900. Mr. Dutton’s wide knowledge and 
witty style will commend this book to most readers who have any interest 
in this subject. 

Four hundred years of domestic architecture is an ambitious range 
for one volume, and this period included an amazing variety of styles. 
The Renaissance was slow to influence English art, and this country was 
so far behind the rest of the Continent at the beginning of the 16th 
century that it would have been difficult to imagine the scope and 
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achievement in building which was soon to follow. Architecture is moe 
dependent than almost any of the other arts on wealth and prosperity 
and the peace and stability which came to England under the Tudors w 
the starting point of a great wave of building which was to reach if 
zenith during the 18th century, at which time vast fortunes were bei ; 
made by the great landowners and aristocracy. It was the genius g 
Inigo Jones which revolutionised the architecture of this country whe 
he introduced the Palladian style in his building of the Banqueting 

at Whitehall, and the Queen’s House at Greenwich. As a style this wag 
to lapse until the 18th century: but classicism had crossed the channel 
The first attempt at Palladianism was followed by the unpretentious 
attractive style of Wren and his school, which, when fashion tired of i 
was to be replaced by a return to the principles of Inigo Jones. This if 
the beginning of what Mr. Dutton so rightly calls the “ Age of Splets - 
dour,” which saw a great blossoming of the arts, and the superb interiog 
decoration of such artists as the Adam brothers. The book ends with 
a melancholy and amusingly caustic account of the decay in taste which 
was ushered in by the Gothic Revival, and reached its abysmal depths if 
Victorian Gothic. The final years bring some hope that the tide@ of 
fashion may once more be turning towards greater simplicity. 

At a time when so many of our great houses are being sold or turne 
into public institutions it is welcome that Mr. Dutton, with his wi d 
knowledge and appreciation of their beauty and significance, shoul 
have recorded their history. The book is illustrated by photographs an 
coloured plates, and the only regret is that the colouring of the latte 
should be so crude, conveying a very poor impression of the delicacy af 
exquisite workmanship of the originals. JANET HARDINGE, | 
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